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Solving the Problems of Mechanical Agriculture 
Lummus Super-Jet Cleaner Gleans Lint by Air 


Removes Motes and Groups of Immature fibers 
which are the Chief Cause of Neps when subdi- 
vided and blended into the cotton. Removes Grass, 
Vines, and Green Leaf in large pieces. 


e Easy and Quick to Install in Any Gin 
e Requires No extra operator 
e More effective than excessive over- 


head machinery. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a betler paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 














CONTINENTAL’S IMPROVED ROLL DENSITY 
INDICATOR and AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Tells at a glance the exact density within the 
roll. 


Automatically controls the feed of cotton into 
the gins. 


Automatically stops the flow of cotton through 
the Extractor-Feeder when gin breast is moved 
to the non-ginning position. 


Saves the ginner time and labor. 


Improves grade and increases output. 


Write for Rulletin 179-A giving 


complete description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Atlanta Dallas Memphis 
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More PROFIT per Acre: 
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* All Bolls exposed 
to mechanical 
pickers! 


* Higher Grade Cotton... 
As much as 
5¢ more per pound 


















The only Sprayer with rigid 
vertical spray booms that 
unlace and penetrate to ~ 


Removes ALL the Leaves **'siiv: 
Cotton Free from Trash and Stain 


4me COTTON SPRAYER oerotsaror 
with TOPPER ATTACHMENT 


Now you can get the highest possible return from cotton spraying program from first insect spray- 














every acre you plant. Cotton defoliated with an ing to final defoliation. Thoroughly sprays cotton 





FMC Cotton Sprayer is cleaner, so brings higher up to 8 feet tall. Pays for itself over and over 





prices... and less bolls are missed by your me- again in extra profits! “OPTIONAL 
chanical pickers. This machine handles the entire Cutting terminal 


bud at desired height 






prevents lodging. 


COVERS 70 ACRES PER DAY 


mately the same. 


“=? FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION « John Bean Division « San Jose 1, California 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Too many cooks? 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 
SREELYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
P flash point about 13°F 
ne oe Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. Closed 
UP flash point about 3°F 
BELLE SUSVS f Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. Closed cup flash point 
? about | 50°F 
RELA TOOL VE Of Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. Closed cup flash point 
about —20°F 








“DOC” MacGEE says: There’s long- 
term wisdom in depending on one 
proved reliable “cook” for your solvent 
supply ... rather than going here, there 
or anywhere! When you deal with 
Skellysolve, you’re doing business with 
pioneers in the solvent field—backed by 
years of experience in serving the sol- 
vent needs of your particular industry. 


Uniformity that protects the quality of 
your product is assured with Skelly- 
solve. Batch after batch has the same 
boiling ranges ... the same low order 
of toxicity . . . low sulphur content. 
Strict laboratory control and unsur- 
passed manufacturing processes com- 
bine to also assure sweet odor .. . low 
end points...a minimum of excessively 


volatile compounds and the lowest 
level of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products. These add up 
to low solvent losses and fast vaporiza- 


tion from oils and meals. 


Ask any Skellysolve user about 
dependability of supply ... even under 
the most adverse conditions that Nature 
can cook up! The record proves that 
Skellysolve delivers the goods, come 
what may .. . with the aid of strategi- 
cally located refineries, bulk plants, and 
several alternate shipping resources. 
You are invited to write for more 
complete technical facts about Skelly- 
solve. And if your problem calls for 
special solvent study, call in the Skelly- 
solve Technical Fieldman. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LIKE A GIANT HAND 





I MAN and 8 H.P. UNLOADS 


15 TONS IN 


An average man can be taught 
in a few minutes to run the 
Gibson Unloader. It has only 2 
controls. One governs the up, 
down and sideways motion of 
the 6-foot-square steel “spade’”’ 
— done with hydraulic cylinders 
and a 3 H.P. motor. The other 
shifts the carriage, with a 5 H.P. 
motor. 

The operator, seated directly 


2 MINUTES 


above the blade, can see clearly. 
Automatic stops prevent motion 
beyond the safety point. 

The Gibson Seed Unloader 
speeds the line of trucks in and 
out of your Mill. Requiring no 
skilled help, and only 8 total 
horsepower, it saves on cost of 
operation over any other known 
method of unloading seed. 

Write us for full information. 


THE LUMMUS-MADE GIBSON 


SEED UNLOADER 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e« GEORGIA 
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chanical harvester dumping cotton into a nine 
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GROX 


Treated Seed 








j 


Starts Cotton 
Right! 


REDUCES SEED DECAY 


by protecting germinating seed from 
rot, especially in cold, wet soils. 


REDUCES SEED-BORNE 
DISEASES including anthracnose 


and angular leaf spot. 


REDUCES SEEDLING BLIGHT 


due to pre-emergence damping off 
(sore shine). 


AGROX is an approved mercurial 
seed disinfectant. It is applied dry or 





as a slurry on machine delinted, acid 
delinted, or fuzzy cotton seed. 


AGROX treated seed assures the 
grower of healthier cotton plants by 
protecting against infection to seed 
and seedlings. This is the right start 
to bigger and better cotton yields. 





Send for Circular 


CHIPMAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 7, Pasadena, Texas 
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OF REMARKABLE RESULTS! 






































Residual Oil in Cake % 





1 2 3 4 5 
Weeks of Operation After Start up 


FIGURES BASED ON HIGH CAPACITY EXPELLERS PROCESSING 42 TONS PER DAY 


Here are further amazing statistics on Anderson’s new Heavy 

Duty High Capacity Expeller Process on cottonseed. Even when the mill 
started up it produced cake with less than 4.5% residual oil. This particular 
oil mill handles 43 tons of cottonseed per day per Expeller. 

In a little over three weeks the figures show residual oil in cake less than 4°, 
and after four weeks consistently at 3.76%. With results like these, 

plus production of an oil comparable to hydraulic oil, it’s no wonder almost 
50 cottonseed oil mills have switched to the new High Capacity Expeller 
Process. Your cost of installing this equipment may be lower 3 
than anticipated. Existing cooking equipment usually fits 

into the new High Capacity operation. Why not 


let us figure out the cost of changing over 


your oil mill? Write, wire or phone today. : 


*T. M. Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE v.o. ANDERSON COMPANY i 


1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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if you want 

top qualily 
Hexane 

ma hurry 


call Phillips! 


You can depend on Phillips for quality and 
service. Phillips 66 Solvents are made to rigid 













specifications . . . pure and uniform... with 






no light ends or heavy residues. And Phillips 






has substantial loading facilities which assure 






prompt shipment by tank car or tank truck. 
Write us for information about solvents for all 






oil extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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ATTENDANCE at the Beltwide Mechanization Conference at Gadsden, Ala., is only one of many evidences of wide inter- 
est in cotton mechanization. This picture, made by E. T. Hollowell, Atlanta, NCPA Educational Service fieldman, shows 
part of the crowd at the recent Cotton Field Day at Upper Coastal Plains Station, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


The Gadsden conference, 
held Oct. 28-30, was the 
occasion of our first full- 
scale appraisal of what 
needs to be done to bring 
complete mechanization 
to cotton’s biggest pro- 


ducer — the small farm. 


By IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Editor, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press 
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Wcchanization Conference Report 
Road Not An Easy One, But 





Small-Farm Mechanization 
Seen As Practical Goal 


ULL RECOGNITION of the difficulties we face in mechanizing cotton pro 

duction in the Southeast and other parts of the Old South with their many 
family-sized small farms was made at the Seventh Annual Beitwide Cotton Mech 
anization Conference, Oct. 28-29-30, at Gadsden, Ala. 

Speakers faced objectively the mechanization problems stemming from the faet 
that, in 1949, more than 800,000 farms in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Louisiana averaged less than $1,500 income from all farm 
products. 

The Gadsden conference, best attended since the series began, brought into 
sharp focus for the first time the many problems peculiar to small-farm opera 
tion that stand as barriers to general, practical mechanization in those states. 
Among them: 

(1) More than 30 percent of our total cotton production is by growers with 
15 acres of cotton or less. 

(2) In Alabama, where conditions are fairly typical of the Southeast, 69 
percent of the 211,512 farms in the state produce cotton. But the average 
cotton area on these farms last year was only 10.6 acres per farm, producing 
an average of 6.1 bales that provided about $1,000 of cotton income. 

(3) Most of our small cotton farms are low in power and equipment, but 
high in people in relation to land. 

(4) Heavy, multiple-row equipment is difficult and too expensive to use 
on most of these farms. 

(5) Lighter and more maneuverable machines have been developed, but 
others are still needed to make mechanization a realizable goal on farms 
worked principally by family labor. 

These and other facts relating directly to the subject of small-farm mechani- 
zation are treated in detail in the Conference addresses and panel discussions 
published in this issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. In addition, most 
of the machines now in use for cotton production in the Southeast are described 
in a commentary prepared for the tour and field demonstration Oct. 30 at the 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station’s Sand Mountain substation located at 
Crossville. The commentary will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Over-all, great progress has been made in the agricultural economy of the 
Southeast but, as one speaker emphasized, the gains have been made, for the 
most part, on farms that were above average in size and general fertility, In 
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were 
use 


addition, these farms generally 
adaptable to mechanization 
of livestock as a supplement to cash 
crops. 

The larger number of farmers—and it 
is with their peculiar problems that the 
Conference was primarily concerned 
much less favorably situated and are 
most cases, on a single 
income. 


ana to 


are 
dependent, in 
major source of 
The following statistics 
phasize those problems: for the South- 
east as a whole, the average is 14 acres 
of cotton per farm, but most farms have 
even smaller acreages. Ninety percent, 
for example, harvest less than 25 acres, 
and 97 percent less than 50 acres. 
Actually, it was pointed out, about 
40 percent of all farms in the Southeast 
are still “one-horse” farms. Another 40 
percent are part-time or so-called 


help to em 


resi 


NGI 


a1 1B. TARE ee 
2132 


dential farms, many of which are oper- 
ated with workstock. 

The mechanization problem in the 
Southeast is going to be especially diffi- 
cult to solve on these “one-horse” family- 
sized farms. Such farms, experience has 
taught, simply cannot raise their over- 
all income, and hence their standard of 
living, appreciably without hiring addi- 
tional help at peak labor periods or sup- 
plementing the family’s efforts with 
tractors and other labor-saving equip- 
ment, 

As one of the papers in this issue 
points out, at least two different studies 
have shown that for general farms in 
the Southeast, consisting of 30 acres of 
cropland and operated with family la- 
bor, workstock are a cheaper source of 
power than tractors. 

“But on these same farms,” it was 
said, “if family labor cannot handle most 
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Bagging year 
worth doing is worth doing well.” 


will know 
BEST BUY IN 


You too 
that it is THE 
as it has been 
ton production in this country. 


Made only by LUDLOW, 


tecting the American cotton bale. 











Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
after year, because “A job 


by using HINDOO 
BAGGING 
since the early days of cot- 
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largest manufacturer of bagying, 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 
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Little Rock Site for 
1954 Conference 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at 
the final session of the Gadsden 
conference that the 1954 Beltwid« 
Cotton Mechanization Conference 
will be held at Little Rock, on 
July 21-22-23. Sessions will be held 
at Little Rock and the field demon- 
stration on the nearby farm of 
National Cotton Council President 
Harold A. Young. 
The conference will stress pre- 
harvest operations, with emphasis 
on supplemental irrigation. Other 
subjects to be covered include weed 
control, insect control, land prep- 
aration and fertilizer placement. 











load, then tractor power 
normally will be cheaper than livestock.” 
And, the author of this same paper pre- 
dicted, “As we continue, by working to- 
gether, to take advantage of our oppor- 
tunities in solving our problems, through 
mechanization and other technological 
advancements, the small farm of the 
future will become a larger farm than 
the small farm of today.” 

The natural inclination to follow other 
sections is a factor that has turned the 
Southeast toward complete cotton 
mechanization, but the greatest impetus 
has come from the fact that labor is di- 
minishing and its cost increasing. New 
and expanded industry in the South has 
been a highly successful Lidder for farm 
labor and is expected to deplete further 
the supply available for farm  produc- 
tion. 

This competition, one speaker said, 
has done more to improve Southern ag- 
riculture than anything else. And instead 
of displacing farm labor, he asserted, 
power machinery has simply replaced 
it and will continue to do so. “To the 
farmers who mean business, it is giving 
independence and the opportunity to 
make the most of their time.” 

Several Conference speakers under- 
lined the key position of the ginner in 
the mechanization picture. The gin ma- 
chinery manufacturer has provided him 
with new, improved equipment that does 
an excellent job of ginning machine 
stripped and spindle picked cotton. Be- 
cause of the heavy capital investment 
required, however, it has not always been 
easy for the ginner to time plant mod- 
ernization precisely with the advent of 
mechanical harvesting in his community. 
But in those areas where harvest by 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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Mellorine Served at 
Gadsden Banquet 


Mellorine, the frozen dessert 
made from cottonseed or other veg- 
etable oil, was served to the large 
crowd attending the annual ban- 
quet Oct. 29 at the Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference at Gadsden, Ala. 
Claude L. Welch of the National 
Cotton Council told the group 
something of the history of Mello- 
rine and its present and potential 
importance as a market for cotton- 
seed oil, 
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“Yes, sir...in my books, the Boardman SUPER- 
BLAST is a yard wide in quality—the measure of 
superiority for centrifugal fans. I’ve worked in gins 
and oil mills all my life, and I have yet to find a 
better, more efficient fan. That outboard leg, for 
example, makes SUPERBLAST sturdier, with 
minimum vibration. And Boardman builds a blast 
wheel that can crack the whip all day long at 


2,000 rpm and last for years. 
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STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS 
PORTA-LOADERS 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 













FOR MY MONEY... 
THE BOARDMAN 





MEASURE ANY OTHER FAN BY THESE SUPERBLAST FEATURES 


TAKE YOUR CENTRIFUGAL FAN INSTALLATION 






“We've found that SUPERBLAST is not only 


more durable, but much faster and more economi- 





cal to repair. On the scroll, for instance, about the 





only part that wears at all is the area near the 





discharge opening, which takes the brunt of the 
gritty blast. Because the SUPERBLAST scroll is 


sectional, it’s a quick, low-cost matter to replace 








the worn section instead of a complete scroll. The 





blast wheel blades are replaceable on the same 





money-saving basis.” 





LONG-LASTING—with thick, sturdy steel or cast-iron scroll and 








big, heavy-duty shaft and bearings. 






EASY TO REPAIR—with sectional scroll ane replaceable biast- 








wheel blades. 





LIGHT ON POWER—with smooth-running, 


well balanced blast- 







wheel that runs easier than many lighter fans. 






VERSATILE—with housing easily adjustable to 8 different posi- 







tions; changes jobs without cost of new fan. 






ND CAPACITY PROBLEMS TO... 


BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
1403 $. W. TITH ST. PH. MElrose 8-5435 
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Address of Welcome 


By P. 0. DAVIS 


® Address of welcome to the delegates, Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization 
Conference, Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 28-30, 1953. 


AM especially pleased that the Ex- 

tension Service and Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute are teaming with the National Cot- 
ton Council and the local people in hold- 
ing this conference. We want you to 
enjoy to the fullest your stay here; and 
to gain the maximum by it 

At the outset I join you in recognition 
of the fact that cotton is now confronted 
with big and difficult problems but that 
each of them can be solved by study, by 
thought, and by applied intelligence 
through science, technology, and power. 

There are many good reasons why 
Gadsden is a logical place for this con- 
ference. It is surrounded by land that 
is good for farming and for timber. 
This land contains also minerals essen- 
tial to a sound economy with a_ high 
standard of living in business, in farm- 
ing, and in industry. 

The climate here is normally com- 
fortable. At times it’s a little hot and, 
occasionally, a bit cold but; on an aver- 
age, it’s pleasant and invigorating. 

Rainfall is too much at times and 
too little at other times, but it averages 
h2 inches per year. This rainfall sup- 
plies farmer needs, and it feeds rivers 
for power, for industrial water, for nav- 
igation, and for other uses. Annual 
rainfall in the Southeast is the highest 
in any big area of the U.S. This is a 
major factor in industrial development; 
and it bespeaks bigger developments in 
the future, for land and water are 
the two primary assets of any area. 

While we are blessed with a high 
rainfall we are sometimes cursed with 
drouths; and this challenges us to do 
much more with irrigation of cotton 
and other crops and pastures. 

Gadsden is a prosperous and growing 
industrial city. Products manufactured 
here are numerous. Major industries in- 
clude the Allis-Chalmers plant where 
all of the company’s cotton pickers are 
manufactured along with other farm 
equipment, 

Agriculture in this area is diversified. 
Cotton is the leading cash producer. 
Corn, livestock, and poultry are other 
maior farm products. We are especially 
proud of our forests. 

Last year the Alabama cotton crop 
had a value of $189,814,000 for lint and 
seed. This was nearly half of our total 
farm income. Hogs and cattle were sec- 
ond and third in the order named, fol- 
lowed by poultry, eggs, and dairying. 
Corn is our first crop in land use other 
than timber. 

In Alabama 69 percent of the state’s 
211,512 farms produce cotten, The aver- 
age amount of cotton per farm last year 
was 10.6 acres. Production averaged 6.1 
hales which sold for about $1,000. 

In California only six percent of all 
farmers produce cotton, Last year the 
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P. O. DAVIS, is Director of the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Extension Service, 
Auburn. 


average grower in California handled 
156 acres of cotton; produced 218 bales, 
received $35,000 in sales. For Arizona 
the figures were 403 acres and 571 bales; 
for Texas 70 acres and 25 bales; for 
Mississippi 12.4 acres and 10 bales; for 
Georgia 13 acres and 6.6 bales, 

These statistics reveal, in brief, that 
cotton farms in this area are compar- 
atively small and that the cotton income 
per farm is low. It is true, also, that 
these farms are low in power and equip- 
ment but high in people in relation to 
land. Thus we see in these statistics the 
need for more mechanization of the 
right kind, 

Alabama’s cotton 


1,580,000 acres in 


this year are only 41 percent of our 
peak of 2,833,000 acres in 1911. The 
South’s peak in cotton was 43,683,000 


acres in 1926. The South’s current crop 
of 20,844,000 47.7 percent of 
that peak. 

During the last two decades of agri- 
cultural adjustment the acreage of only 
one crop has been redticed in the South, 
and that crop is cotton. More acres are 
now growing tobacco, wheat, peanuts, 
and rice than in 1933 when adjustment 
began. But cotton farmers are making 
about as many bales on balf as much 
land, 

These figures are both history and 
prophesy. In brief, they say that our 
agriculture, while retaining cotton as a 
major cash crop, is moving;in the di- 
rection of more grass and more animals 


acres 18 


to eat it. This means improving the 
land as wel! as the people. 
November 1953 





Many industries have either moved 
into or have been developed in the South. 
Many more rural people can now have 
off-farm employment at good wages. 
Employees in non-agricultural estab- 
lishments in the 13 Southern states in- 
creased from six million to 10 million in 
12 years; and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

I have mentioned diversification and 
industry in relation to cotton because 
underemployed farm families are still 
far too common. Many of them live on 
and operate small farms. They should 
have our special attention. 

Perhaps a majority of the farmers 
within 100 miles of Gadsden have one 
to two members per family working in 
industry; and many of the farmers 
themselves work part of the year in in- 
dustry and farm the other part. Some 
of them live as far as 60 miles from 
their non-farm work; and travel as 
much as 120 miles daily five days each 
week to do this. So you can clearly see 
the relationship between industry and 
underemployed farm families in this area. 

While with us, you'll see a little of our 
research in the production of cotton, 
You'll hear more about it; and you'll 
sec also a number of our farms. You’h 
see the people and the homes in which 
they live. You may wonder about them. 

Let me remind you that our people 
produce cotton to buy shoes and clothes, 
to send their children to school, to pay 
their docter bills, and, if they can, to 
buy automobiles, radios, TV sets, and 
other things. They are trying to live as 
good citizens; and to train and inspire 
their children in the same way. 

For generations their ancestors have 
produced cotton. It has never failed them 
but, at times, it has caused heartaches, 
disappointments, and economic distress, 
Even so, they still believe in cotton and 
its future. They want to live with it and 
by it in no small degree. And they want 
to improve it. 

I believe that a major factor in prog- 

ress and improvement will be the sue- 
cessful mechanization of cotton on the 
land from scil preparation to the gin; 
and in making adjustments for mech- 
anization all the way through the gin- 
ner to the spinner. 
“We must be mindful of the fact that 
cotton mechanization isn’t simple. It 
isn’t just a machine of the right size, 
proper shape, and correct operation. 

Mechanization of cotton as we see it 
involves soil preparation, planting, cul- 


tivation, irrigation, pest control, har- 
vesting, and handling. It includes also 
the production of cotton in combina- 


tion with other crops and livestock, and 
in conjunction with non-farm work. 

On all of this I agree fully with the 
National City Bank of New York when 
it says: 

“Business depends, in the end, upon 
the enterprise and ambitions of people; 
upon their willingness to work in order 
to raise their standard of living; upon 
research and technological progress; up- 
on saving and investment; upon good 
management of public and private af- 
fairs; upon cooperation and understand- 
ing to maintain fair and equitable terms 
for the exchange of goods and services; 
and finally, upon peace, order and sta- 
bility.” 

It is in that spirit and with full con- 
fidence in you that I again welcome you 
to this conference and challenge you to 
get the most out of it for the good of all 
the pc-eple whom we represent and who 
are depending so heavily upon us. 
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Every grower knows that cotton 
needs gentle harvest handling, es- 
pecially the first time over. The ten- 
der touch of the John Deere No. 8 
Two-Row Self-Propetled Picker 
means you Can pic k opea-type cotton 
without fear of damage to green or 
bolls tall 


partly-open or short 


crops. 


Cotton grades higher, too, with 
less stain and trash. The gentle pluck- 
ing action of the spindles saves more 
cotton, yet leaves partly-open or rot- 
ten bolls on the plants. You'll start 
earlier... finish sooner... beat bad 
weather. 


One man can pick up to 1-3/4 
acres per hour with the No. 8 
nearly twice the work of one-row 
machines ... and with operating ex- 


do 


penses cut in half. The No. 8 replaces 
up to 80 of more hand pickers—a 
tremendous saving at today’s high 
labor costs—and you're rid of the 
headaches of supervising the work, 
weighing-in, and paying labor. 
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QUALITY FAR, . 
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EERE * MOLINE, ILL. 


If you’re a large-acreage cotton 
grower, it will pay you to talk it over 
with your John Deere dealer. 


Two-Row Cotton Harvester 
for Dry-Land Growers 
For many years, the John Deere 
No. 
has been increasing cotton growing 


15 Two-Row Cotton Harvester 


profits for Texas and Oklahoma cot- 


(Om Zrowers. 


The clean stripping John Deere 
saves from $40 to $60 a bale over the 
cost of hand pullers. 


Cottor plants are guided into the 
stripping units of the No. 15 by the 
wide, ground-hugging gatherers. The 
aggressive big-capacity stripper rolls 
working against the adjustable strip- 


Serd for FREE Literature 
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per bars, strip the bolls from the 
plants, doing a cleaner job than most 
hand pullers. 


As the cotton moves from the strip- 
per rolls to the wagon, it passes over 
more than 5-1/2 square feet of clean- 
ing area. As a result. you get cleaner 
cotton, less gross weight, and you 
pay less in ginning fees. 


See your John Deere dealer for full 
information on the time-, work-, and 
money-saving John Deere No. 15 


Cotton Harvester. 
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Lubbock Will Celebrate 
Made of Cotton Week 


A Maid of Cotton—Made of Cotton 
Week is being planned for Nov. 16-23 in 
Lubbock. An extension of the South 
Plains Maid of Cotton contest, the ob- 
servance will serve to focus attention on 
the 2l-county area surrounding Lub 
bock, where much of Texas’ and the na- 
tion’s cotton is grown. 

The celebration will emphasize the 
$225 million circulation that this year’s 


crop is expected to bring to the area, 
the committee in charge points out. A 
long-range objective of the festival is to 
increase consumption of cotton goods. 
Activities will include a downtown pa- 
rade and window displays featuring cot- 


The 


ton. South Plains Maid of Cotton 





For the ginner 
who knows 


good bagging 


e Full Weight 
e Full Yardage 


e Full Protection 


will be selected at the end of the week. 

Roy Forkner, Canyon Gin, is chair- 
man of the committee which is planning 
the event, 


Martin Succeeds Trussell 


in Wesson Division 


H. J. Martin has been named division 
sales manager of Wesson Oi] and Snow- 
drift Sales Co., Houston, succeeding 
Robert B. Trussell, whose retirement af- 
ter 37 years of service was announced 
recently, 

Martin has been with the company 
since his graduation from college except 
for three years in the Army Air Corps. 
He transferred from Louisiana to Hous- 
ton in 1946 and was named assistant 
sales manager in October 1950. 


f 


TWO POUND 
STANDARD BAGGING 


AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Noble and West Streets 


Brooklyn 22, New York 


Branch Sales Offices 


572 M&M BLDG. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


RERS OF COMPRESS AND SEWING TWINES 
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@ New Mats Will Help 
Mills Sell Meal 


ADVERTISING MATS to help cotton 
oil mills sell cottonseed meal, cake and 
hulls through local advertising were 
mailed Oct. 28 to members of the Nation- 
al Cottonseed Products Association by 
the Educational Service, 618 Wilson 
Building, Dallas. The mats can be ordered 
for 30 cents each, or $2 for a set of 
eight, plus shipping costs. 

“Advertising and public relations can- 
not be effectively turned off and on as 
you would use a water faucet,” A. L. 
Ward, Educational Service director, com- 
mented in stressing the value of using 
the advertisements. “Tomorrow’s sales 
are built on today’s educational and mer- 
chandising efforts.” 


Slight Increase Noted 
In Margarine Output 


Total margarine production in the 
period January-September 1953 was 
940,876,000 pounds. This is 0.48 percent 
more than the 936,313,000 pounds pro- 
duced in the first nine months of 1952. 

Production in September 1953 was as 
follows: colored, 109,582,000 pounds; un- 
colored, 4,992,000 pounds. In the same 
month last year colored margarine pro- 
duction was 115,438,000 pounds while 
uncolored production reached 10,256,000 
pounds, 


Report on Cotton Ginning 
from the 
and com- 
date in 


Number of bales of cotton ginned 
growth of 1953 prior to Oct. 18, 1953, 
parative statistics to the corresponding 
1952 and 1951 


Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 











State 
*1953 1952 1951 

U.S. **8 787,388 **8,563,741 **8,333,691 
Alabama 703,975 757,070 
Arizona 205,085 121,648 
Arkansas 33, 449,136 664,656 
California 218,071 382,208 368,826 
Florida 13,387 16,032 17,175 
Georgia 625,637 586,894 760,074 
Illinois 1,107 205 
Kentucky 4,176 1,597 
Louisiana 483,49: 584,096 
Mississippi 1,481, 1,197,795 
Missouri 302,305 154,271 
New Mexico 94,406 69,119 
N.C. 350,786 309,449 
Oklahoma 190,179 159,431 
8.C. 574,613 646,083 
lennessee 422,027 280,873 
Texas 2,100,140 2,237,176 
Virginia 11,991 4,147 

*The 1953 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not obtained 


in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
Figures on cotton ginnings prior to Oct. 18 were 
collected by mail and reports were not received 
for all cotton gins at which cotton had _ been 
xinned. 

**Includes 345,860 bales of the crop of 1953 
ginned prior to Aug. | which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1952-53, compared with 
176,356 and 223,566 bales of the crops of 1952 and 
1951. 

The statistics in this report include 10,334 bales 
of American-Fgyptian for 1953, 14,219 for 1952 
and 5,303 for 1951. 

The statistics for 1953 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 
The revised total of cotton ginned this season 
prior to Oct. 1 is 5,549,518 bales. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports and Exports 

Cotton consumed during the month of Septem- 


ber 19523 amounted to 702,425 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Sept. 26, 
1953, was 1,296,811 bales and in public storage 


and at compresses 5,852,917 bales. The number of 
uctive consuming cotton spindles for the month 
was 20,039,000. The total imports for the month 
of July 1953 were 8,375 bales, and the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 114,632 
bales 
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THESE 8 FACTORS CAN HELP 
UR COTTANS 





MORE PROFITABLE 


How profitabie a crush is depends, of 
course, on how much it costs you to get oil 
on the market—and how much more you 
can sell it for. These are the fundamentals 
your mill faces, and the real reason for the 
interest in today’s high-yield solvent 
processes. 

Whether you look to this higher or extra 
yield to enable you to pay more for seed 
today, or to strengthen your mill for still 
tougher competitive conditions tomor- 
row, the following 8 profit supports offered 
by Lukenweld filtration-extraction may 
interest you. 

Lukenweld filtration-extraction is based 
on the solvent process demonstrated by 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Standardized “packaged plants,” 
now available commercially in 75, 100, 
125 and 150 ton capacities and higher, 
enable the operator to convert economi- 
cally to solvent extraction at minimum 
investment. 





I NO COSTLY PRE-PRESSING— maximum oil 
yield, formerly requiring a costly pre-pressing opera- 
tion, is now accomplished via a selected range of cook- 
ing conditions, seed rolling and contacting withsolvent. 


a) 
2 98% OIL, YIELD—less than 1% residual oil in 
meal. 


as 

3 HIGH MEAL PURITY— minimum free gosay- 
pol content, commercially solvent-free meal through 
Lukenweld’s direct-heated hearth-type solvent recov- 
erer, 


4 PRIME OIL QUALITY — distillation system de- 
sign and advanced cooking techniques avoid fixation 
of color pigments. 


ad 

eD UP TO 75% LOWER LABOR COSTS ~— simpli- 
fied, continuous, automatic operation. Because pre- 
pressing is ¢liminated, a maximum of two operators per 


shift is required for seed cooking and extraction. 


* 
6 LOW SOLVENT LOSSES— maximum of 1% 
solvent losses through efficient design, 


a MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE ~—.-com- 
pact design requires little space (150 ton plant needs 
only 20' x 45' x 40' in height). 


| 3 MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWN- 
TIME — all parts easily accessible, and maximum use 
is made of standard components. 


Lukenweld “Packaged Plants” are available on either a turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the 
operator desire a turn-key piant, he will receive the benefit of centralized responsibility in engineer- 
ing, design, specifications, procurement, plant layout and construction—the complete system in 
operation. Should the operator desire to convert his plant himself, Lukenweld will supply engineer- 
ing and equipment services and work closely with the operator, or his engineers or contractors. 





LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 





LUKENS) 
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| Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 

| 614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 

| Gentlemen: 

| Please send me your free color booklet entitled “Direct Solvent 
| Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,” containing information on 
| the new Lukenweld Process. | understand there is no obligation. 
| Present equipment: Hydraulic [_] Screw Press [_] 
| (please check) 

DS Ro cise iiae bicisdaxdeaen cers tieae ee 

OP Sn fake sca wake waadias obese diecearoiess alae ne 
DP COM Orbcivt ie nils eb Alizee a ee 
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For many years we have produced the finest cottons 

in the world. They are outstanding cottons because 
of the years of experimentation, research and scientific breeding 
we have put into them. We have developed Deltapine 15 and 
D. & P. L. - Fox to give higher yields, higher lint percent and to 
have better spinning qualities than ordinary cottons. This season 
grow more cotton on less acres—plant Deltapine 15 and 
D. & P. L. - Fox cottons. 


Purple Tag 
Breeder's Registered 


D& PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting * Early Maturing * Heavy Yielding 
Excellent for Machine Harvesting * Moderately- 
High Lint Percent (34% to 38%) * 1%, to 154, Inch 
Staple * Good to Very Good Yarn Appearance 
Good Spinning Qualities. 


Purple Tag 
Breeder's Registered 


DELTAPINE 15 


f ij ] i fq 

DE LAP TTS x Medium Early Maturing * Heavy Yielding 

PLANTINGS) High Lint Percent (38% to 40%) * Easy 
, ; Picking — Hand or Machine « 1, to 1% Inch 


Staple * Good to Very Good Yarn Appear- 
ance * Good Spinning Qualities. 


Place your order early for your supply of Breeder's Registered, 
Purple Tag, Deltapine 15 and D. & P. L.-Fox Planting Seed! 


Sales 


DELTA & PINE LAND CO. =... 


MISS. 
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WMechanization Conference Report 





Response to the 
Address of Welcome 


By CLAUDE L. WELCH 


@ Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., 


Oct. 28-30, 1953. 


AY I SAY simply and sincerely to 

you, Director Davis, and to each of 
the hosts for this conference, that we 
genuinely appreciate your welcome, the 
sentiment it expresses, and your exten- 
sive efforts in arranging to make this 
conference a pleasant, a comfortable, and 
a profitable one. 

As many of you perhaps know, this is 
the seventh in the series of annual Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conferences. This 
event, like the six which have preceded 
it, grew out of the planning of what we 
call a Beltwide Steering Committee—a 
committee composed of representatives 
of the several groups especially inter- 
ested in the technical and economic prog- 
ress of cotton production. This includes 
both private and public research work- 
the farm 


ers, representatives of ma- 
chinery industry, members of the Ex- 
tension and Vocational Agriculture 


staffs, as well as key people from the 
cotton industry. 

As in past years, the program we are 
about to get started on was not de- 
veloped with the idea of putting on a 
machinery show, nor was it developed 
with the idea of creating a lot of pub- 
licity. The central role of these confer- 
ences is one of providing a forum—a get- 
together, if you please—that encourages 
a free exchange of different points of 
view, and of new knowledge, and which 
brings out fresh insights into this broad 
and challenging aspect of cotton’s march 
forward. 

Of course, we have not been unmind- 
ful of the constructive purpose that pub- 
licity serves in promoting progress in 
cotton mechanization. In holding these 
conferences in different parts of the Belt, 
we have had in mind that this in itself 
would give helpful publicity to the prog- 
ress that is being made. But more im- 
portant, this changing of the locale each 
year serves as a means of throwing into 
sharp relief some of the broad obstacles 
to faster progress in cotton mechaniza- 
tion. 

As we get underway with this seventh 
conference, I have been particularly im- 
pressed with the foresight of your 
steering committee in selecting this site 
for our 1953 proceedings. Perhaps _ be- 
cause of the settings in which previous 
conferences have been staged, our ap- 
proach to cotton mechanization problems 
has tended toward a point of view about 
like this: We have been primarily con- 
cerned with examining the various prob- 
lems of substituting machines and skill 
for raw human effort. Or, if you please, 
we have been looking for the develop- 
ment of machines and methods of using 
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is Director of 


CLAUDE L. WELCH 
the Production and Marketing Divi- 


sion, National Cotton Council, Mem- 


phis. 


them which would do a better job and 
which were less expensive than human 
effort. 

I am not proposing that these are unim- 
portant problems here in the Southeast, 
but I would like to suggest and to dis- 
cuss briefly with you, a subtle additional 
significance of cotton mechanization. 
Some of you, I am sure, can recali im- 
pressions of the mechanization confer- 
ence last year out in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California. There, the charac- 
teristically large scale of farming opera- 
tions—and of about everything else, I 
am told—makes it easy to reduce cotton 
mechanization to a rather cold-blooded 
bookkeeping evaluation. As _ Director 
Davis told you, the average farmer in 
California produces 218 bales, or a gross 
income from cotton alone of $35,000. And, 
against that kind of backdrop, it makes 
real sense to get a sharp pencil and fig- 
ure how a new machine, a new applica- 
tion of an old machine, or some new 
technique can reduce the total expenses 
of operating that cotton farm. But many 
of the problems which will inject them- 
selves into our proceedings here simply 
do not come into focus when you look at 
cotton mechanization in a setting where 
doing everything in a “big way” just 
seems to come naturally. 

Here in the Southeast, 


cotton mech- 
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the 
matter of simply finding ways of ap- 


anization involves a lot more than 
plying mechanical power which will 
substitute for undependable labor, or 
which are less expensive than hand labor. 
Director Davis was asking you to take 
a new and searching look at mechaniza- 
tion when he asked: What does it offer 
the 800,000 farm operators here in the 
Southeast who produce and sell less than 
$1,500 worth of farm products a year” 
And, I think he could also have asked: 
Why should you even want to mechanize 
an operation that only produces an aver- 
age of six bales a year? 

The theme of this conference is the 
problems of cotton mechanization on 
small farms—and to me that theme has 
a double-edged meaning. Undoubtedly 
there are ways that can be found to re- 
duce production expenses and, through 
that process, leave farmers with a larger 
net income, even on farms that sell less 
than $1,500 worth of products during the 
year. Perhaps mechanization can contrib 
ute to reaching such an objective. And 
undoubtedly, research and education pro- 
grams which strive toward such an ob- 
jective are commendable. But ! hope that 
no one came to this conference—and, 
certainly I hope no one leaves this con- 
ference—preoccupied with the notion 
that the full meaning of mechanization 
is limited to making more tolerable the 
small incomes which are an inevitable 
companion to a small amount of produc- 
tion. 

Here, more than at any other mechani- 
zation conference, we ought to find an 
opportunity to look at mechanization’s 
broad, underlying importance—its im- 
portance as a supplement to human ef 
fort, rather than as a substitute for it. 
Our goal in mechanization is to make the 
cotton grower’s effort as productive, and 
thus as well rewarded, as equal effort 
used in any other part of the Cotton Belt 
or in any other part of our national econ- 
omy. While we are examining the prob- 
lems and the progress in mechanization 
of small cotton farms, we are likely to 
miss this larger significance of the 
march of cotton technology if we keep 
our sights trained on the statistical tar- 
get represented by an average produc- 
tion per farm of about six bales of cot- 
ton. 

I am not proposing that the agricul- 
ture of this region re-make itself by a 
pattern cut to fit some of the large-scale, 
highly commercialized sections of the 
Cotton Belt—sections where the progress 
of mechanization has been more dramat- 
ic. And again I emphasize that the role 
of mechanization in reducing production 
costs is important. But as we look at the 
problems of mechanization on small 
farms, I urge that we keep in mind the 
broader problem of building a stronger 
production base under small farms, and 
that we look upon mechanization as one 
of the opportunities for building that 
base. 

The essence of technological progress, 
whether in cotton or in something else, 
is to bring into a better »nd more pro- 
ductive balance the var. ous resources 
which we humans must combine with our 
energy and skill in producing this 
world’s goods. When we apply that gen- 
eralization to small cotton farms, are we 
looking only for ways of growing cotton 
that are less expensive only for me- 
chanical production methods which will 
make it possible for the average cotton 
yrower to produce his six bales with a 
smaller cash outlay than he is now 
spending ? 

On the small unmechanized farm, the 


17 





largest item that goes into producing 
cotton is the labor of the farmer and his 
family. One way of explaining the com 
paratively slow progress of mechaniza- 
tion is that these farmers place such a 
small value on their labor and that of 
their families that it actually underbids 
mechanical energy. Why is such a small 
value placed on this labor? The classic 
and essentially sound answer is that 
there have not been any opportunities to 
use, or to sell, that labor at a higher 
value. Thus, it seems to me we are head- 
ing up a dead-end street if our vision of 
mechanization on small cotton farms is 
confined to searching only for mechanical 
production methods that call for less 
cash. 

If we are to look beyond opportunities 
for simply making the “status quo” more 
comfortable, then perhaps we ought, in 
fact, to be seriously concerned with de- 
veloping production methods which in 
one sense are actually more expensive. 
About any way you choose to look at it, 
when you start thinking in terms of com- 
bining a more suitable and a more pro- 
ductive amount of resources with the 
labor that is on small cotton farms, you 
are thinking about a larger monetary 
outlay. And, isn’t this proposition of 
teaming labor with an adequate amount 
of capital—capital not only in the form 
of land, but in the form of more and 
better equipment, fertilizer, insecticides, 
and isn’t this the broader basis 
for economic progress wherever you find 
it? 

The tendency to measure the useful- 
cotton production technology 
only by how much it lowers the cost per 
pound needs to be re-examined. Let’s 
take a fresh look at that old formula 
which runs something like this: Volume 


so on 


ness of 


times Price minus Expense equals Profit. 
This formula, of course, greatly over- 
simplifies matters but the basic proposi- 
tion is sound, Production methods which 
entail more expense can nevertheless 
make sound business sense if the in- 
creased expenses actually bring about a 
larger net income for the farm. It is 
only in this somewhat idealistic setting, 
I think—one in which you can visualize in- 
creasing the total earning capacity of 
farm people by increasing their produc- 
ing capacity—that you can find the full 
significance of small farm mechaniza- 
tion, 


e Ginners To Honor 


Jay C. Stilley 


THE NEW BUILDING of the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association will be ded- 
icated to Jay C. Stilley, executive vice- 
president of the Association, W. D. Wat- 
kins, Abilene, chairman of the executive 
committee, has announced. The building, 
at 3720-24 Race Street, Dallas, will be 
completed about Nov. 15. 

A plaque will be placed as a corner- 
stone to the building, dedicating the 
ginners’ headquarters to Stilley in recog- 
nition of his activities in behalf of the 
ginning industry in Texas and the na- 
tion. Stilley also is executive vice-pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, which also will have head- 
quarters in the new building. An archi- 
tect’s drawing and information about 
the building were published Aug. 1 in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press when 
the ground was broken for the struc- 
ture. 

“This building will belong to the gin- 


ners of Texas, free and clear of debt,” 
Watkins said, “because sufficient money 
earmarked for this project has been ac- 
cumulated in our special fund during 
the past seven years. Cutting corners 
when necessary, but never neglecting 
the needs of our ginners or allied in- 
austries’ interests has made this possi- 
ble.” 

Serving on the building committee 
have been Lee Massey, Pilot Point; C. L. 
Walker, Jr., Temple; Walter Evans, Jr., 
Lorena; Robert Horton, Abilene; Ches- 
ter Phillips, Greenville; Louis Buice, 
Waco, and Hop Marshall, Moody. Officers 
of the Association are S. N. Reed, 
O’Brien, president; Jerome Jalufka, 
Violet, vice-president; and Stilley. The 
executive committee is made up of Wat- 
kins; C. L. Walker, Jr., Temple; A. N. 
Robertson, Hillsboro; Horace Etchison, 
McAllen; W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock; 
Ennis Moss, Roaring Springs; and R. L. 
Massey, Pilot Point. 


Cotton Research Clinic 
Proceedings Available 


Proceedings of the 1953 Cotton Re- 
search Clinic have been published by 
the National Cotton Council and are 
available without cost to the textile and 
allied industries. The 125-page book 
contains the full transcript of all papers 
given at the two-day meeting held last 
February in Savannah, Ga., together 
with charts and_ illustrations. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the National 
Cotton Council, 1832 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

The Council’s 1954 Clinic will be held 
Feb. 17-18-19 at Pinehurst, N.C. 
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yw SUPERIOR GINNING 
yw GREATER CAPACITY 
ye CLEANER LINT 

yw LESS HORSEPOWER 


yy GIN and LINT CLEANER 
COMBINED 


The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 
“Cleans While It Gins’’ 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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STORAGE FACILITIES and 

WATER TERMINALS in industrial cen- 
ters give added convenience to the 
users of Esso Hexane. Shipments are 
made to meet users’ requirements... 
by tank cars, tank trucks or drums. 
Specify Esso Hexane for dependable, 
convenient delivery right to your door! 


You get all 6 of these important 
features with Esso Hexane 


1. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY 
water terminals in industrial centers. 


2. UNIFORMITY made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources. 


3. HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 


4. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 


5. Purity — high purity helps prevent 
non-recoverable residues. Low non- 
volatile content (specification limits 
non-volatile content to 28 parts per 
million maximum). 


6. MODERN HANDLING METHODS — sep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 
WT-Texohiliaamelits 
re F-Yol-Valolo] J1It ay 


Wat daMetolatiae) ii-te| 


high quality. ) 


PETROLEUM 


mati-storeage Wella ‘fife SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1, Conn., 





N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va, 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La 


@ 
[Ss . , SWE, ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass New York, N.Y Elizabeth, N. J 
OO Philadelphia, Pa Baltimore, Md Richmond, Va 
mmm, © 


Charleston, W. Va.—Chariotte, N. C.—Columbia, §. C 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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A Realistic Look at 
Cotton's Future 


By Dr. M. K. HORNE, Jr. 


wm Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., 


Oct. 28-30, 1953 


T IS fortunate that cotton people hav: 
j learned not to be panicked by short- 
term adversities, If we should center our 
attention on some facts of the current 
situation, we could take a very gloomy 


view indeed. In the season just past, 
cotton lost a domestic market for half 
a million bales in one single use, tire 
cord, In that same season, U.S. cotton 


had its worst year on the export market 
since 1948, and except for ’48, the worst 
peace-time export season in this century. 
We exported only 3.2 million bales. With 
a big crop being harvested and the ex- 
port market showing no conspicuous im- 
provement, the carryover at the end of 
the current being variously 
estimated at from eight to nine million 
bales. Today, with prices down and costs 
still up, the producer faces a_ sharp 
cut-back in his volume of operations for 
the season next ahead. These are hard 
facts. We have no disposition to shove 
them under the rug. Cotton people have 
had an awful lot of experience in facing 
such facts. 

At such a time, it is especially help 
ful to try to reach with our minds just 
a few years backward and, so far as 
possible, a few years forward. If we 
look across a stretch of years, keeping 
seriously in mind the word realistic, 
the most fundamental fact that we can 
really see is this: We are living in an 


season 18 


unstable and unpredictable world. We 
can wish for an economic world that 
moves steadily forward in line’ with 
somebody’s calculations of the annual 


increase in population and the standard 
of living; but what we have is an ec- 
onomic world that is jerked up and 
down by wars, rumors of wars, and the 
business cycle. The underlying trends 
are only dimly seen at best. The demand 
for fibers in this jerky world goes up 
and dewn by millions of bales per year, 
mainly because of shifts in inventory poli- 
cy. The vagaries of the weather increase 
the problem. To meet that shifting de- 
mand, the textile world requires a fi- 
ber supply that is resilient, capable of 
expanding and contracting in line with 
the market. The synthetic fiber indus- 
try, by its very nature, is remarkably 
inept at supplying any of that  resil- 
iency. For a synthetic plant, the normal 
rate of operation is at 100 percent of 
capacity; from that normal it has vir- 
tually no capacity for short-term expan- 
sion, and its fixed costs are so high as 
to limit severely its capacity for short- 


term contraction. Likewise the foreign 
growers of cotton have failed remark 
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Dr. M. K. HORNE, Jr., is Chief Eco- 
nomist of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis. 


ably to supply much of the needed ex- 
pansion and contraction, 

To illustrate: As we entered the cal- 
endar year 1950, there was evidence 
that fibers were in over-supply. So for 
the next season, U.S. cotton production 
was reduced by 6.1 million bales. Did 
other fiber producers do their share of 
the curtailing? On the contrary, cotton 
production elsewhere in the Free World 
expanded by 1.5 million bales, and world 
rayon production (from calendar ’49 to 


’b0) expanded by the equivalent of 
nearly 2.0 million bales. (The greater 


part of this rayon increase seems to 
have come before, not after, the middle 
of 1950.) It was soon evident that our 
own curtailing had been over-done. By 
the next season, the Korean outbreak had 
reversed the field altogether, and there 
was a desperate need for expansion. So 
U.S. cotton producticn was increased 
by 5.2 million bales in one season. How 
about rayon and foreign cotton? In both 
cases, the expansion which we get in 
the year that we needed it so desperate- 
ly was less than the expansion of the 
previous year when the exact opposite 
was thought to be needed. And now we 
face another year in which it is gener- 
ally assumed that there is over-supply. 
Again it is anticipated that the whole 
burden of this curtailment will be ab- 
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sorbed by the U.S. cotton industry. And 
implicit in it all is a smug assumption 
that whenever a shortage strikes again 
(as it surely will sometime) the Amer- 
ican producer will again come to the 
rescue of the whole free textile world. 

Of the two big textile fibers, cotton 
and rayon, the U.S. cotton industry sup- 
plies little over a third of the average 
world production, but we supply most if 
not all of the season-to-season adjust- 
ments that are made in an effort to keep 
supply in equilibrium with demand. As 
long as this is true, we will face from 
time to time the kind of carryover pros- 
pects that we face today. It is not good 
for the farmer or for the raw cotton in- 
dustry to be the shock absorber for the 
fiber requirements of the whole Free 
World. But by absorbing so much of 
this instability, U.S. cotton makes it pos- 
sible for this whole nation and the en- 
tire Free World to be more stable eco- 
nomically, and militarily safer, than 
they otherwise could be. Our industry 
supplies an economic cushion and a mil- 
itary buffer which the nation largely 
takes for granted and appreciates al- 
most none at all. One of my real bases 
for confidence in the future of U.S. cot- 
ton is that the significance of this sit- 
uation must eventually soak into the 
consciousness of thinking people through- 
out our nation. If ever we did begin 
losing out to the synthetics, and if the 
world began absorbing the meaning of 
a U.S. fiber supply as rigid and inflex- 
ible as the producticn patterns of the 
synthetic plants, the significance of 
what I am talking about would soak in 
fast. 

It is within this kind of context that 
we must appraise cotton’s adversities of 
the present season and its prospects for 
the years ahead. It was only 2% years 
ago that this nation was begging for a 
great increase in cotton production. As 
recently as June of last year (incredi- 
ble as it now seems) the economists in 
NPA and DPA were strongly arguing 
for tax amortization to induce a fur- 
ther expansion in the rayon capacity of 
this country on grounds that the total 
foreseeable supply of cotton and rayon 
together would leave us in grave dan- 
ger of a fiber shortage. The scales which 
weigh the difference between surplus and 
shortage in our cotton are indeed sensi- 
tive. They swing deeply and fast. And 
in spite of the evidences of surpluses at 
this present moment, I have the nerve to 
suggest that over the next decade or so, 
the larger side of the cotton problem 
may still be, not how to get the markets, 
but how to get the production. 

As for the market side of the cotton 
problem, we are now at an exceptionally 
interesting—-I might even say exciting— 
place from which to make some obser- 
vations. From the beginning of World 
War II until quite recently, there had 
never been a time when all of U.S. ecot- 
ton’s most serious competitors at home 
and abroad were in abundant or super- 
abundant supply. Over a long stretch of 
years we have known that some part 
of our market depended on our status 
as the “residual supplier’’—i. e., we 
supplied the market because our com- 
petitor couldn’t get the needed produc- 
tion. He supplied all he could, and we 
supplied the rest. Some part of our 
export market rested on this situation 
year after year. So did some part of 
cur domestic market. Even in the re- 
cession of 1949, we knew for example 
that the competitive effect of high-te- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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ae blue streak engines 


PEAK PERFORMANCE WITH POWER TO SPARE .. . thar’s the There is @ Climax Blue Streak Distributor located 


within two hours of your operation. His modern, 
reputation of Climax Blue Streak Engines throughout the cotton gin industry. completely equipped shop will provide immediate 
a , i low cost attention to your 

every power need. 





And to fit your particular requirement, Climax makes five famous models 






with power ranges from 210 to 460 horse power . . . all designed, engi- 
neered and constructed especially for the cotton gin industry. : ET] 

Whatever your power needs may be, it will pay you to check first —~ 
with your Climax Distributor. He is anxious to explain the many perform- 
ance qualities of Climax Blue Streak Cotton Gin Engines and how his staff 
of factory trained mechanics assure you of unsurpassed service . . . where 


you need it and when you need it. 


@ gLUE sTREAK ENGINES 


Made by CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. Factory and General Offices: 
Clinton, lowa. Cotton Gin Sales Office: 155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
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e Conference Held on 
Cottonseed Meal 


COTTONSEED CRUSHERS, research 
workers and others interested in cotton- 
seed processing and the nutritional val- 
ue of cottonseed meal are meeting at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 
9-10 at the third conference on the 
quality of cottonseed meal as related to 
processing. 

An article discussing this 
program is published elsewhere 
issue. 

Speakers include 


research 
in this 


Laboratory Director 


C. H. Fisher; A. L. Ward, Dallas, di- 
rector, Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association; A. M. 


Laboratory; J. R. Couch, 


Altschul of the 


Texas nae riment Station, College Sta- 


tion; C, L. Morgan, South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, Clemson; N. R. Ellis, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md.; I. V. Curtin, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati; 


H. D. Wallace, Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion; B. W. Heywang, USDA, Glendale, 
Ariz.; F. H. Thurber of the Laboratory; 
A. B. Watts, Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion; W. A. Pons, Jr., of the Labora- 
tory; Dr. C. M. Lyman, Texas Experi- 
ment Station; Miss Edith Jensen of the 
Laboratory; and L. L. Rusoff and J. B. 
Frye of the Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

On Wednesday a committee will meet 
to prepare a summary and conclusions 
of the conference, which is sponsored 
by the Laboratory in cooperation with 
the NCPA Educational Service. 
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® Maid’s Itinerary 
Is Announced 


THE 1954 Maid of Cotton will visit at 
least 32 major U.S. and Canadian cities 
on the North American phase of her in- 


ternational tour, the National Colton 
Council has announced. 
She will make her first appearances 


at Miami, Fla., Feb. 1-2. From Florida 
her tour will carry her to these cities: 

Charlotte, N.C., Feb. 8-9; Atlanta, 
Feb. 11-12; New Orleans, Feb. 15-16; 
Birmingham, Feb. 18-19; Jackson, Miss., 
Feb, 22-23; Dallas, Feb. 25-26; San An- 
tonio, March 1-2; Houston and Galves- 
ton, March 3-5; El Paso, March 8-9. 

Phoenix, Ariz., March 11-12; San 
Francisco, March 15-16; San Joaquin 
Valley, March 18-19; Los Angeles, March 
22-25; New York, March 25-29. 

From New York the Maid will fly to 
Europe for several stops abroad. Her 
European itinerary has not yet been an- 
nounced. Returning to the U.S., she will 
begin the second half of her U.S. tour 
with appearances at Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, Del., April 19-22. 

Then come appearances at Boston, 
April 26-27; Washington, April 28-30; 
Cleveland, May 3-4; Detroit, May 6-8; 
Memphis, Cotton Carnival Week, May 
10-15; St. Louis, May 20-21; Denver, 
May 24-25; St. Paul, Minn., May 27-28; 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 1-2; and Chi- 
cago, June 4-5. 

From Chicago the Maid will cross the 
border into Canada for stops at Mon- 
treal, June 7-8; Toronto, June 10-11; 
and Hamilton, June 14-15. 

A stop at one city in South Carolina 
will be added to the Maid's U.S. itiner- 
ary before the beginning of her tour in 
January. 


Plains Cotton Classing 
Committee Meets 


A committee of farmers and ginners 
on the South Plains of Texas has been 
meeting to discuss cotton classing prob- 
lems with representatives of the USDA 
cotton classing offices. Latest meeting 
of the group was Nov. 4. 

Earl B. Hobbs, Hobbs Gin, New Deal; 
and Logan Sowder, Idalou Co-op Gin, 
Idalou, are ginner representatives on 
the committee. A farmer representative 
has been selected from each South Plains 
county. 


Johnson and Strader Form 
New Feed Firm in Texas 


E. B. Johnson and Ralph C. Strader 
have announced the formation of the 
Johnson-Strader Co. with general of- 
fices in Farmers Branch, near Dallas. 
Johnson will continue to operate the E. B. 
Johnson Co., with the new firm = ex- 
panding operations in feed ingredients. 
Strader has previously been associated 
with Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., and 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. in Dallas. 


Farm Equipment Industry 


To Meet in Chicago 


The fall meeting of the farm equip- 
ment industry will be held Nov. 20 in 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago. The 
meeting is sponsored by the power ma- 
chinery department of the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute. 
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"300 and 400 Tests per day... 
Finest Tester for On-The-Spot Testing” 





Satisfied Users KNOW the New 4006 
STEINLITE is FASTER EASIER to Operate» STURDIER 


You can make an accurate test in only 60 seconds. No technical And, like the thousands of other sotisfied users, you can depend 
knowledge necessary. Dial type selector speeds meter reading — on Steinlite accuracy over the years. Find out for yourself how 
no needle wobble. Built-in thermometer saves time. Voltage easy it is to make on accurate 60-second moisture test on the 
stabilizer prevents fluctuation. Easy-to-read charts give moisture Steinlite. 


results faster. 
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: {_] Please rush my 400G Steinlite for 10 day trial. 
: (] Send me more facts about the 400G. 
: Nome 
1 Company Nome 
- Address 

739 Converse Bldg. Chicago 6, II. ' an sted ae 
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The Economics of Small 
Farm Mechanization 


By BEN T. LANHAM, Jr. 


w Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., 


Oct. 28-30, 1953. 


HE SITE of this seventh annual 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference is in an area typical of much of 
the cotton producing Southeast’ an 
area characterized by varied types of 
soils, topography, and climatic condi- 
tions; an area that depends primarily 
on cotton for its farm income; an area 
with high tenancy rates and large num- 
bers of part-time and residential farm- 
ers; an area of small family-type farms 
with low volumes of production and con- 
sequent low levels of farm income; and 
an area where full farm mechanization 
is being retarded due to factors such 
as these, and to limited capital on farms, 
and high cost of machinery. It is an 
area possessed of many farm problems. 
I have been asked to discuss one of 
these problems today—The Economics 
of Small Farm Mechanization. The cen- 
tral theme of this conference is con- 
cerned with the problems of mechaniz- 
ing small cotton farms. This theme, ap- 
propriately selected for a conference at 
this location, is of tremendous interest 
to the entire cotton industry. It is of 
particular interest to those of us who 
live and work in this area. Cotton is 
our principal cash crop; it is our No. 1 
source of income. And most of our cot- 
ton producers cperate small farms. Thus, 
if we are to work on and solve the 
problems of the majority of the cotton 
farmers in this area, we must work to- 
ward solving the problems of the small 
farm. 

As a basis for our analysis and dis- 
cussion, we need, I think, to define clear- 
ly the problem before us. To do this, 
we must define at least three terms—or 
answer three questions: (1) what do we 
mean by mechanization? (2) What do 
we mean by the economics of mechaniza- 
tion? and (3) How important are small 
farms in this area? 


@ Mechanization Means—To most farm- 
ers in the Cotton South, and particu- 
larly the Southeast, “mechanization” up 
to this time has meant the substitution 
of mechanical power (principally trac- 
tors) for animal power. Farmers have 
thought in terms of a farm’s being com- 
pletely mechanized when it reached the 
stage where tractors replaced all work- 
stock. This displacement normally re- 
duces man labor requirements somewhat, 
but few farmers have thought in terms 


'For purposes of this discussion, the Southeast 
includes the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
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BEN T. LANHAM, Jr., is with the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn. 


of the elimination of ali hand labor as 
being a prerequisite to complete mech- 
anization. Recent developments in har- 
vesting machinery, weed control meth- 
ods, and other phases of crop production 
and harvesting will obviously cause 
these farmers to change their definition 
of complete mechanization. 

The term mechanization, up to this 
point, also has embodied not only mech- 
anization but also certain technologi- 
cal practices that are often difficult to 
distinguish from pure mechanization. 
Some of these are necessary if mechani- 
zation is to succeed; others are possible 
only when mechanical power is available. 
For example, if cotton is to be harvested 
successfully by mechanical means, there 
are certain specific cultural practices 
that must be followed beginning even 
prior to planting and including such 
practices as proper spacing, variety, cul- 
tivation, and defoliation. On the other 
hand, practices such as the use of pre- 
emergence sprays, liquid fertilizers, and 
chemicals for weed control, are possi- 
ble only when mechanical power is avail- 
able. 

For purposes of this discussion, com- 
plete mechanization is defined as a 
condition where mechanical power has 
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been substituted for animal power, all 
hand labor has been eliminated, and in- 
cludes all those advances in technology 
that have thus far been proved to be 
both technically and economically feas- 
ible when used in conjunction with me- 
chanical power in the production and 
harvesting of a crop. 


e Will It Pay? — In thinking of “the 
economics of mechanization,” or of any 
other technological change or farm prac- 
tice, we should think in terms of “Will 
it pay?” As a practical businessman, 
the farmer solves all economic problems 
by the decisions he makes on a cost- 
return-profits basis. He is now, and al- 
ways has been, interested in finding out 
under his own farm conditions whether 
a given technological change or prac- 
tice, if adopted, would be profitable or 
more profitable than what he is already 
doing or what he might do under an- 
other alternative. 

Since returns (or market prices) are 
largely beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual farmer, he is most concerned 
about costs and alternatives as factors 
affecting his profits. These two factors 
will determine both the decisions that he 
makes and the rate at which he will 
make changes and adjustments. Prov- 
ing the technical feasibility of any new 
or improved method, practice, or devel- 
opment is no guarantee whatever as to 
its economic feasibility. And even after 


the economic feasibility has been es- 
tablished, history would indicate that 
many, in fact most, farmers will be 


quite slow in making full and efficient 
adoption of new or improved practices. 
This has been particularly true of cot- 
ton mechanization and related develop- 
ments. Complete mechanization of cot- 
ton is rather complex, particularly in 
the eyes of the average farmer—and it 
should be. For he is always concerned 
with attaining and maintaining that 
combination of production factors that 
will produce for him an efficient and 
profitable unit. A major factor affect- 
ing the efficiency and profitableness of 
his farm business is its size. 


e The Small Farm—The term, “small 
farm,” probably has a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning for each of us in attendance 
at this meeting. Our individual ideas as 
to what constitutes a small farm are 
based on a number of factors. Thinking 
in terms of mechanization we need to 
consider the number of farms in the 
area, and their distribution by size 
groups. 

In this area of the Cotton Belt—the 
Southeast — there are more than two 
million farms. More than a third of these 
farms have less than 30 acres of land, 
and more than half have less than 50 
acres of land. Three-fourths have less 
than 75 acres. The land use pattern of 
the area indicates that about a third of 
all farm land is cropland, From the 
standpoint of the economics of mechan- 
ization, therefore, we can look for an 
average of less than 25 acres of crop- 
land on three-fourths of the farms in 
the Southeast. 

Based on the 1950 Census of Agri- 
culture, 87 percent of the farms in the 
Southeast have less than 50 acres of 
harvested cropland per farm. Only four 
percent have 100 acres or more. These 
data point to the obvious conclusion 
that, regardless of what measure of 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Alabama cotton man says International engine powers his 


ASK A MAN WHO KNOWS. Ask T. J. Jones. 
give you the low-down on how this International UD-24 
power unit has paid off in dollars and cents on his 4-stand 





He'll 






gin for one-fourth the cost of previous power source 


T. J. Jones owns a 4-stand, 80-saw gin 
at Fayette, Alabama, where the power 
to run the gin used to figure out at $1 
per bale. Then Jones got a big Inter- 
national UD-24 diesel power unit, and 
his power costs dropped to around 25 
cents a bale. 

‘“‘With that saving,’’ says Mr. 
Jones, ‘‘it’s no wonder I like the 
UD-24. It runs my whole gin com- 
plete to cleaners, drier and press. 
It gives all the power I need. Take 


it from me, you wouldn’t want a 
better engine for a gin!”’ 

Want more proof? Want more facts 
about International’s complete line of 
powerful, reliable engines? Let your 
International Industrial Distributor or 
Power Unit Dealer give you the details. 
Find out how International ‘‘Power 
that Pays’’ pays off in money saved 
and profits in your pockets! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Processing of Cottonseed 





I. Review of Research To Improve Nutritive 


Value of Meal and Color of Oil 


II. Preliminary Report of Results 


of Laboratory Research 


By A. M. ALTSCHUL and F. H. THURBER 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory! 


New Orleans, Louisiana 





Abstract 


SOME OF THE commercial meals now available are un- 
doubtedly superior to the average of meals produced by 
the entire industry and more suitable for feeding to grow- 
ing swine and poultry. The surveys now in progress will 
provide a comparison between prepressed-solvent ex- 
tracted and other types of cottonseed meals. Screw-press 
meals which have not been heated over 200° F. prior to 
screw-pressing have been fed to growing chicks and hogs 
and have been entirely satisfactory as a source of protein. 
Widespread commercial utilization of the newer knowl- 
edge about cottonseed meal nutrition and the effect of 
processing on oil color depends largely upon the acquisi- 
tion of more fundamental information. The new findings 
reported in a preliminary manner in this publication may 
be helpful in the development of modified commercial proc- 


esses for producing oil and meal of higher quality. 
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REVIEW is presented of problems 

involved in improving the quality 
of cottonseed meal and oil and of re- 
search to aid in solving these problems. 
Many of the papers resulting from this 
program of research are listed in the 
bibliography. 

Some of the laboratory work suggests 
possibilities for modifying processing 
conditions to produce better meals and 
oils, A preliminary report of this work 
is presented. 


I. Review of Research To Improve 
Nutritive Value of Meal and 
Color of Oil 


WITH THE increases in population 
and the reduction in number of workers 
available for agriculture, pressure has 
been increasing to derive the maximum 
benefit from the acreage now available 
and in use for agricultural production. 
This maximum benefit can be achieved 
only if products of the highest quality 
are produced from the agricultural raw 
material. For this reason, attention is 
now being directed not only to improv- 
ing the yield and efficiency of process- 
ing of cottonseed, but also to modifica- 
tions in processing conditions to yield 
both oil and meal of highest quality. 

The nutritive value of cottonseed meal, 
to swine and poultry, depends to a large 
extent upon two factors: 

1. Low concentration of interfering 
substances (gossypol and related 
materials). 

2. High protein value (cottonseed 
protein, like other oilseed and ce- 
real proteins, is damaged by ex- 
cessive heat and its availability in 
the animal’s digestive system is 
lowered). 

The Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory undertook in cooperation with 
the cottonseed industry and nutrition 
experts to reinvestigate the nutritive 

(Continued on Page 68) 


'One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 
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E. T. Harris Retires as -HANDIEST HOOK-UP OF THEM ALL... 


Swift Mill Manager 


Ek. T. Harris, manager of the Houston 
oil mill of Swift & Co., retired on pen 
sion Nov. 1, E. F. Czichos, Memphis, 
division manager, announced. He and 
Mrs. Harris have many friends through- 


In one minute you hook up to rear-mounted 
disk or moldboard plow, tandem or offset disk 
harrow, planter, tool-bar tiller, utility carrier— 
and you do it without getting off the seat. It’s just 
as quick and easy to drop one implement and 
change to another. Eagle Hitch saves a lot 

of fuss and bother .. . gives you more 

time for productive work. Drawbar 

stays in place, ready for 

pull-type implements. 


Ek. T. HARRIS 


out the industry who will join The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press staff in best 


wishes for ther. ‘ el . 

Harris, a veteran of almost 44 years } an HOOK UP 
with Swift, has managed the Houston j i 
mill since 1922. Born on a Colorado TRACTOR \ . | SITTING DOWN 


stock farm in 1888, he moved with his 
family to Callahz County, Texas, in 
— t illahan unty, Texa SIZES IN ONE MINUTE 
The eighth child in a family of nine, . 
he was educated at West Texas country Sete ahs 
schools, Baird College, and a Ft. Worth 2-plow | VA” Series, new 
commercial college. SC” with 15 percent more 
Harris began his service in 1910 at power, and big 3-plow “DC” 
the Bencini cotton oil mills office in Ft. Tractor. 
Worth. In 1919 he was transferred to 
Houston as assistant to the general man- 
ager. Three years later he became man- 
ager of the Houston oi] mill. 
Harris married Mary Belle Smith in 
1912 at Ft. Worth. They have two 
children and three grandchildren. The 
son, Major E. T. Harris, Jr., is with 
the Air Force in Arlington, Va. 
» and his wife, the former Emma Belle 
Sampson of Houston, have a daughter, 
Margaret Jean. 
The daughter, Mary Janet, lives in 
Venezuela with her husband, Gerrit 
Willem van Hillo of Holland. They have 
two children; a son, Harris Willem, and vet , , 
a daughter, Diana Margriet. i fl ae 4 SB 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris live at 1402 ‘aa | 
Anita Avenue, Houston. He is an active bis f MODERN 4-ROW p 
member of the Houston Chamber of i 
Commerce, Holland Lodge No. 1, the Sons Bi Plants accurately with uniform flow of seeds from 
of the American Revolution, and Trini- ; 
ty Episcopal Church, where he has served * 
as a vestryman and missions treasurer. “a formly covered on uneven as well as level seedbeds 


Eagle Hitch now on low-cost 


. 


precision-machined boxes to each row. Seeds are uni- 


In addition, Har ris has been a dire ctor ' é due to flexibility of long-beam construction of planting 
of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- . 
sociation and the Houston Merchant’s ie 
Association, and has served on various a Bee Gauge wheels firm soil around seed . . . are individually 
. ittees of the National C 2@ ; . . ‘ ‘1 
committees of the National Cottonseed ; adjusted. Mounts on rear of big 3-plow Case “DC” 
Products Association. : 


units. Adjustable for row widths from 36 to 42 inches. 


ice Mastin ie ear pensieet of ts i i. Tractor to make compact unit for easy turning, work 
San Jacinto Chapter, Daughters of the in close places. See your Case dealer or write for 
Republic of Texas, and is past regent catalo I. Case Co., Dept. L-363, Racine is 

sy : =, 7) A Rb 10, . L- \ e, Wis. 
of the Lady Washington Chapter of the 3 3 d B J P 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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Progress and Problems 
In Mechanizing 
Southeastern Agriculture 


By GEORGE B. NUTT 


® Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., 


Oct. 28-30, 1953. 


ROGRESS has become an _ infectious 

word with Southeasterners. We see 
progress, we hear progress, we feel 
progressive. New factories, “blankets of 
green,” herds of well-fed cattle, hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm tractors and 
implements, climbing bank deposits and 


rising per capita income are obvious 
signs of progress. 
John R. Henry, correspondent for 


INS gave his interpretation in a recent 
article of what is happening all over 
the South. 

“The industrial revolution spreading 
through the South’s economic — blood- 
stream today has the same dramatic ef- 
fect as plasma given a person in shock 

“Doctors of regional wealth feel that 
response to such treatment promises 
cure rather than the illusory recovery 
of by-gone times .. . 

“While much remains to be accom- 
plished, Dixie is on its way to an eco- 
nomic par with the rest of the nation. 

“Average income rose from $803 in 
1946 to $1,057 in 1951. It remains con 
siderably below the national average 
which crawled up from $1,211 to $1,584, 
but, in ratio, the Southerner’s earnings 
increased more rapidly than those of 
citizens elsewhere. 

“It continues to climb so that the 
Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry freely predicted private incomes 
will attain the national average in less 
than 10 years. 

“Latest U.S. Bureau of Census fig- 
ures show that 219,300 farms threw off 
the yoke of mortgages over the past 
couple of years... 

“Plantations turned to mechanized 
operations. Many farmers became cattk 
men. Folks with less land raised chick- 
ens. Crop. diversification became the 
rule rather than the exception. 

“Florida and Georgia set a national 
pace by a 51 percent increase of cattle 
ranching . . 

“In the 20-year period since 1930, de- 
posits in Southern banks belonging to 
the Federal Reserve system climbed 
from $2,114,000,000 to $11,946,000,000.” 

The Southeast proudly shares in this 
progress report for the entire South. 

In contrast to a Texan, I must con- 
tent myself with being from a_ smal! 
state, the smallest in the Southeast. 
South Carolina agriculture is rather 
typical of agriculture throughout the 
Southeast—except for Florida. So, I will 
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GEORGE B. NUTT is Head of the 
Agricultural Engineering Department, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son, S.C, 


cite our progress in South Carolina as 
an example of what has happened gen- 
erally over the Southeast. 

Cash income from farm products mar- 
keted jumped from $100,000,000 in 1940 
to $380,359,000 in 1952. The farm trac- 
tor population increased from 5,000 to 
40,855 during the same period. The num- 
ber of mules and horses on farms reached 
a new low of 145,000 in 1952 as con- 
trasted with 200,000 in 1940. The prin- 
cipal crops and livestock produced in 
1952 were cotton, tobacco, corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, peanuts, soybeans, les- 
pedeza, peaches, sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes, dairy cattle, beef cattle, hogs, 
chickens (layers and broilers), turkeys 
and many miscellaneous fruit and vege- 
table crops. This enumeration of crops 
shows our high degree of diversification 
and accounts for one of the problems in 
mechanization, 

Competition for farm labor has done 
more to speed up mechanization than 
any other factor. I will go a step fur- 
ther to say that it has done more to 
improve Southern agriculture than any- 
thing else. About the time farm tractors, 
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combines, etc., were proving their worth 
in the South a few economists and so- 
ciologists feared that power machinery 
would displace farm labor. Fortunately 
that condition never occurred. Power 
machinery replaced farm labor and is 
continuing to do so. It is giving farmers 
yusiness independence and the opportun- 
ity to make the most of their time. 

A high degree of mechanization has 
been attained in the production of small 
grain, corn, hay, silage, and soybeans. 
Many operations connected with live- 
stock production have also been mech- 
anized. We borrowed a lot of know-how 
and machinery from the Midwest and 
elsewhere for these crops but those crops 
that are restricted to a warm climate 
have presented the greatest problems. 
Cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and sweet po- 
tatoes have been slow to yield to ma- 
chines but very definite progress is be- 
ing made in reducing the man hours to 
produce these crops. The Alabama and 
Georgia Experiment Stations, cooperat- 
ing with industry, have almost solved 
the peanut production problems. The 
North Carolina Experiment Station re- 
ports progress in reducing the labor re- 
quirement in producing flue cured tobac- 
co, the greatest consumer of labor of all 
the major crops of the Southeast. Th> 
South Carolina Station in cooperation 
with USDA has developed a sweet po- 
tato digger that has paved the way for 
mechanizing that crop. Cotton, which 
has been and remains a very important 
money crop of the region, is everybody’s 
problem and everybody working togeth- 
er is making progress. In 1952, 37 per- 
cent of all cash farm income in South 
Carolina was derived from cotton. That 
amounted to $142,291,000. All of the cot- 
ton producing states and the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Division of USDA 
banded together and pooled resources 
in a regional cotton mechanization re- 
search program that is bearing fruit. 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina have been giving major 
attention to the problems peculiar to 
the Southeast. Geneticists, plant breed- 
ers, and manufacturers of machinery, 
insecticides, herbicides, defoliants, etce., 
have cooperated in this undertaking. To 
say that progress has been made is stat- 
ing it mildly. All phases of cotton pro- 
duction have been mechanized to some 
extent. The degree of mechanization 
which can be attained by farmers de- 
pends on many things, the principal ones 
being determination, capital, know-how 
and weather. Forty inches of rainfall, 
more or less, per year is a godsend to 
the area but too much of it at the time 
of planting, cultivating and harvest may 
upset the most carefully laid plans. 
Machines, chemicals for weed control, 
insect control and defoliation make it 
possible to avoid many of the bottle- 
necks and heartaches traditionally as- 
sociated with cotton production. Many 
farmers are now planting to a stand 
and applying a pre-emergence chemical 
to hold crab grass and some other 
grasses and weeds in check until the 
cotton is old enough to cultivate. If 
farmers are afraid to gamble on plant- 
ing to a stand, it appears possible that 
thinning may be accomplished with a 
contact herbicide without disturbing the 
protective coating of pre-emergence 
chemical. 

Weed control is the principal problem 
in mechanizing cotton production in this 
area. Cotton classified as grassy was not 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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with or without quotas... 
plan on greater production 


... Count On lower costs 


Bigger yields per acre with lower production costs 
per bale ... that's the goal of every profit-wise 
cotton grower. And it's even more important if acreage 
quotas are imposed. Higher yields at lower cost 

are just as vital as price in determining profit on 
next year's cotton crop. 


see your Mathieson dealer 


For fertilizers, insecticides, and portable irrigation 
systems designed for high-efficiency production, 

your Mathieson dealer is a good man to know. High 
analysis AMMO-PHOS® is the modern, pelletized 
fertilizer that gives you more cotton nutrients 

for your money. Mathieson high quality dusts 

and sprays are compounded for maximum 
effectiveness and killing power. And a Mathieson 
portable aluminum irrigation system is your best 
investment for insuring top cotton yields by providing 
additional moisture when and where it’s needed. 





























Plan now for top production at lowest cost with 
Mathieson fertilizers, insecticides, and portable 
irrigation equipment. These important tools of 
production go a long way in assuring greater profit 
from your cotton acreage. Be sure to see your 
Mathieson dealer soon. 










MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Sales Offices: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, 
Arizona; $t. Lovis 2, Missouri; Williamston, North Carolina 












MATHIESON 





PORTABLE 


IRRIGATION 
— SYSTEMS 


INSECTICIDES 










1921 
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© Red Means Danger 


GINNERS and warehousemen are be- 
ing reminded by the National Cotton 
Council that red tags are used to identi- 
fy bales suspected of being firepacked, 
and that other colors should be specified 
for regular numbered — identification 
tags. Bales carrying the red fire tags 
should neve} ente normal mar- 
keting channels, but some of them do. 
This can cause confusion—and increase 


of mixing firepacked bales 


the danger 
with other bales— 
housemen use regular 
fication tags that also are 


© Revising NCPA Rules 


TRADING RULES of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association are being 
reorganized and clarified, as authorized 
by the board of directors. The NCPA 
staff will welcome suggestions from the 


-if ginners and ware- 
numbered identi- 
red in color. 



























SCREWELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par 
ticular conveying 


_ preston. 


KELLY oupLEY 
feed mill equipment 


With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 
the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling é 
and processing equipment. 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 

greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 
It can do the same for you! 















KEL ov 


VERTICAL 
= i? 


EED At al 


They've : [, ere 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 


Yy to 5 ton capacity— 
to meet any need. 


MODEL “‘M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 


Dept. (6, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME_ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


30 


) Model ''M™’ Hammermill 
Model " 
Electric Truck Hoist 


| Corn Scalper 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Vertical Screw Elevator S$’ Hammermill 
Molasses Mixes 
Cob Crusher { 
| Corn Cutter and Grader 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 
{ | Pitless Corn Sheller [ 
{| Magnetic Separator { 
[ 


Chain Drag 
Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 

| Grain Blower 

| Complete Line Catalog 


fi 


| Forced Air Carloader 
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membership. All recommended changes 
must be approved by the rules committee 
and membership in convention, but those 
having suggestions for changes are asked 
to send them now to the NCPA office, 
19 South Cleveland, Memphis 4 


© Must Comply on All 


USDA has announced that a producer 
will be required to comply with all acre- 
age allotments, with one exception, on 
his farm for 1954 crops in order to be 
eligible for price support on any basic 
crop grown on the farm. This means 
that he must comply on cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, rice or peanuts produced on the 
farm. The exception applies to wheat 
in this case, a farmer who exceeds his 
wheat allotment, but does not have more 
than 15 acres of wheat, will still be 
eligible for price supports on other basic 
commodities provided he complies with 
allotments for those commodities. How 
ever, he will be ineligible for wheat 
price supports. 


© 1,372 Pickers in Delta 


A RECORD 20 percent of the Mississippi 
Delta’s 1953 cotton crop has been picked 
by machines, according to an estimate 
by Ira Welborne, labor analyst for the 
state’s Employment Security Commis- 
sion. He said that the previous high in 
the proportion of the state’s crop picked 
mechanically was 13 percent in 1951. Wel- 
borne estimated that 1,372 mechanical 
harvesters were operating in Delta cot- 
ton fields in mid-October, and said that 
no serious labor shortage was _ antici- 
pated during the remainder of the sea- 
son. 


© Yams Go Yankee 


SWEET POTATOES, which are credited 
with having done much to feed the Con- 
federate armies when other food was 
scarce, are now gaining popularity with 
the Yankees, Louisiana, the leading yam 
state, reports that more than 50 per- 
cent of its sweet potatoes now sell 


north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
© Love Those Trees 
TREE APPRECIATION DAY will be 


observed Dec. 10 by Georgia 4-H Club 
members who have carried on about 
1,500 forestry projects this year. On the 


special day they will help distribute 
2% million trees. Their goal is to see 


that every Georgia school child plants 
one tree. Trees are being donated by 
paper firms. 


© Depleting Water 


UNDERGROUND water reservoirs in 
Texas are in many instances being de- 
pleted 10 to 20 times faster than na- 
ture is replenishing their supply of wa- 
ter, says A. P. Rollins of the Board of 
Water Engineers. Rollins added that 
the ordinary flow of Texas streams is 
insufficient to meet summer require- 
ments for irrigation and municipal wa- 
ter, but said that proper planning for 
conservation could solve the problem. 


© Buttermilk Battle 


BUTTERMILK is causing controversy 
in North Carolina. Three representatives 
of the dairy processing industry have 
appealed a ruling by the State Board of 
Agriculture against the use of such 
terms as “churned,” ‘old-fashioned 
churned” and “country-churned” on con- 
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tainers of cultured buttermilk. Process- 
ors said they actually churn their but- 
termilk, although they use lactic acid 
cultures in the process. They also said 
that the public prefers a buttermilk con- 
taining small flakes of butter, which is 
made separately from cream and added 
to skim milk processed with lactic acid. 


© Going to the Dogs 


DOGS in the U.S. now total 22.5 mil- 
lion, compared with an estimated 20 
million in 1947, according to a survey 
by the Gaines Dog Research Center. 
The survey indicates that 40 percent of 
the homes in the U.S. have dogs, the 
South leads in the number of dog owning 
families and—to no one’s surprise 


that families with children have more 
dogs than childless families. 

© No Quotas for Corn 

USDA has announced that there will be 


no marketing quotas for corn in 1954, 
although acreage allotments for the crop 
are very probable. Marketing quotas 
have never been proclaimed for corn 
but there were acreage allotments as re- 
cently as 1950. 


e Use of Soybean Oil 
May Exceed 1952 


INCREASED demand for soybean oil in 
the manufacture of margarine during 
1953 should more than offset the drop 
in exports, George M. Strayer, secre- 
tary of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion, declares. 

Although shipments abroad of crude 
and refined soybean oil for the seven 
months through July were off over 100 
million pounds, or approximately one- 
fifth of the total for the comparable 
period last year, soybean oil has been 
moving to margarine producers this year 
at a rate 22 percent above 1952, he said. 
With the expected upturn in margarine 
production in the final quarter of 1953, 
the resultant usage of soybean oil in 
margarine should more tnan compensate 
for the drop in exports. Strayer quoted 
figures just released by USDA and the 
Census Bureau, which revealed that so 
far this year consumption of soybean 
oil used in margarine was running 85 
million pounds ahead of the total for the 
first eight months of 1952. 

Use of soybean oil in margarine dur- 
ing August was 35 percent above the 
same month last year, Strayer reported, 
and nearly four million pounds over the 
July total. 

During the first eight months of this 
year 474,230,000 pounds of refined and 
hydrogenated soybean oil have gone in 
to the production of margarine. S. F. 
Riepma, president of the National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
recentiy predicted that the margarine 


industry would require about 75 mil- 
lion more pounds of soybean oil this 
vear than were used in 1952. 

“There are several indications that 


foreign requirements for soybean oil 
may rise in 1954,” the soybean industry 
spokesman said. “In the light of a lack 
of expansion in world supplies of ed 
ible vegetable oils during 1953, importing 
countries may draw on the U.S. for in- 
creased supplies in the year ahead,” h 
declared. 

“If worla consumption levels are to 
be maintained, stocks replenished, and 
allowances made for gains in population, 
much of the world surplus of fats and 
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oils available for export should come 
from the U.S. market. 

“With the shorter crop for domestic 
crushing, and sharper export competi- 
tion from cottonseed oil now in govern- 
ment stocks and from Manchurian soy- 
bean producers, it may be difficult to 
match last year’s export record of 42 
million bushels (soybean equivalent) ,” 
he said. 

“However,” he stated, “Japan has been 
a heavy importer of American soybeans 
in the post-war period, and should con- 
tinue to be unless there is an unfore- 
seen change in the international picture.” 

The European market has traditionally 
shown a preference for soybean oil over 
the hard oils, such as palm and whale 
oil, he said, and Germany in particu- 
increased her imports 


lar has greatly 





of soybean oil since pre-war days. Mod- 
ern crushing facilities with considerably 
greater capacity have been rebuilt there 
since the war, Strayer said. 

“Europe’s growing margarine indus- 
try is likely to increase the pressure for 
more imports of soybeans and soybean 
oil,” he declared, “and we are in a po- 
sition to meet that demand on mutually 
favorable terms.” 


Cotton Wardrobe Exhibit 


The National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced completion of a 23-piece year- 
round cotton wardrobe, made from Ad- 
vance, McCall and Simplicity patterns, 
which is to be shown in schools, colleges 
and women’s groups as a part of the 
Council's educational program. 


LM LS, 


Sensational, New 


ALL SEASON CROP SPRAYER 


A Completely New Type of High-Clearance 
_ ren he Sprayer! 





SOUTHWEST'S “ALL SEASON” Crop Sprayer has sturdy 


plate steel structure throughout.. 
horsepower AHH Wisconsin engine. 
feet axle clearance. 


minute at one hundred pounds pressure. 
.a sprayer specially ‘designed to do 
the job! For complete ‘details, call or write. 


parable to a tractor. 


. 200 gallon tank... 
.four and one-half 
. pumping capacity of 15 gallons per 








SPRAY 


INSECTICIDES 
SUCCESSFULLY 


DEFOLIATE 


TALL COTTON 
EASILY 


PROTECT 


ROW CROPS 
COMPLETELY 


nine 


. stability com- 
















901 PEACH STREET 
WACO, TEXAS 


WHEN YOU BUY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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LOW COST WAY TO 


HARVEST 
COTTON ! 








4 Model illustrated 
shows self-dump- 
ing basket. Also 
available without 
basket for use with 
trailing wagon, 


DEARBORN COTTON HARVESTER 


...can increase profits, as proved in actual tests 


ry. 

The Dearborn Cotton Harvester 
uses a new “brush off” method of 
gathering cotton. It has proved its 
ability to harvest more cotton at less 
cost—at only one-tenth to one-half 
the cost of hand picking. Naturally, 
the profit per bale is greatly increased 
—as much as $40 per bale. Yet, for all 
it can do, the Dearborn Cotton Har- 
vester is a low cost machine—easy 
to buy, and practical for small as 
well as large acreages. 


New "Brush Off” Action 


The “heart” of the Dearborn Cotton 
Harvester is the long revolving 
nylon brushes. These thousands of 
flexible “fingers” search out the cot- 
ton and remove it from the plants in 


' 


a once-over operation. Burs gathered 
with the harvested cotton are readily 
removed by any well equipped gin. 


10 Acres Per Day 


Up to 10 acres per day can be har- 
vested by one man on the tractor, 
and the Dearborn Cotton Harvester 
does fast, thorough work in cotton 
planted in any row width. It has 
large capacity —handles high yield- 
ing as well as low yielding cotton. 


Special Basket Available 


This machine can be used with a 
trailing wagon. Most farmers, how: 
ever, prefer the mounted, hydrau- 
lically controlled basket, sold sepa- 


rately. With the basket, which is 
dumped from the tractor seat, the 
machine is much simpler to operate; 
fields can be opened easier, turn- 
arounds can be made faster and with 
little damage to the crop. There is 
more stability on high beds and no 
side draft on point rows. It eliminates 
the need for special wagon covers. 


Low in Price 


Best of all, the Dearborn Cotton 
Harvester is priced low, well within 
the reach of the average cotton 
farmer. Have your nearby Ford 
Tractor Dealer show you this new 
cotton harvester. Ford Tractor 
Division, Ford Motor Company, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


" MEANS LESS WORK... 


Coo Loou> 
Sora Sarnung MORE INCOME PER ACRE 
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Mechanization Challenge 


Of the Cotton Belt 


By W. C. MacFARLANE 


@ Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., 


Oct. 28-30, 1953. 


UR COMPANY does not manufac- 

ture a cotton picker, but for many 
years we have furnished machinery fo1 
planting and cultivating cotton, and tools 
for the preparation of the seedbed, 
through Avery, for 128 years. 

With the information currently sup- 
plied by divisions, branches, engineers, 
and others, I have spent considerable 
time bringing myself up to date on the 
general aspect of the Cotton Belt mech- 
anization challenge as it exists today, 
and I will try to high-spot some of the 
problems as I see them. 

My first contact with cotton was in 
the early part of this century when | 
got a job in a cottonseed oil mill in 
Jackson, Miss., and began to learn what 
a wonderful plant cotton really is. My 
job was to run a saw filer in the linter 
room; also to dig out the seed and get 
the conveyors running when they were 
stalled or choked up; climb down the 
blower tubes when there was a conges- 
tion (if I could not get somebody else 
to do it). It is not a very pleasant ex- 
perience to have them put the gin stand 
down and the blowers on befcre you 
get out of the condenser tubes. I also 
had to run a friction drive power press 
and bale the linters. My hours were 
from 7 a.m, to 7 p.m., six days a week 
and repair work on Sundays—the rest of 
the time was my own. 

In those days, many ginners insisted 
that the producer remove all seed from 
the premises—and a great deal of it 
was taken home and burned. Of course, 
the seed as received at tne mill was of 
very short fiber and was_ principally 
used for so-called “shoddy material.” As 
I recall, if we could get 40 pounds of 
lint per ton of seed, it was considered 
good, and the price was about four 
cents per pound. 

The hulls, to which a large amount of 
fiber still clung, were then sold for an- 
imal feed. I remember that a large wagon 
drawn by four yoke of oxen used to 
come over once a week to haul the feed 
to a stock farm, and we used a yoke 
of oxen to shift our freight cars around 
the mill yard. 

Some of the cake, I understocd, was 
shipped for human food consumption to 
some of the foreign countries, including 
Russia. It was also ground into meal 
and mixed with various stock feeds. All 
of this gave me a very high opinion of 


cotton. Since nothing was wasted, it ap- 
pealed to my 

Some of 
days, I 


Scotch ancestry. 
the cottonseed oil, in 
understood, went to some 


those 
for- 
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W. CC. MacFARLANE is President of 


Minneapolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





eign countries and came back here as 
vn adulterant to olive oil. 

That was my conception of cotton 
and its various by-products in the early 
part of this century, but let us take a 
look at cotton as it is today. 

There have been remarkable changes 
since those days in the processing and 
sale of seed and lint products, as well as 
mechanization of production through 
harvest. Improvements in plant breed 
ing and proper soil use have played a 
very important role. 

I realize this is old stuff to this au- 
dience, I am sure that a manufacturer 
could add nothing to the learned papers 
and discussions which we have had, and 
will have, during this Conference meeting, 
on such things as the use of fertilizers, 
seed breeding, treatment of seed to pre- 
vent diseases, weed eradication by flame 
throwers and chemicals, and the further 
intensification and use of various by- 
products. It is like the slogan they used 
to have in the old Chicage Stockyards 
“Nothing is lost but the squeal.” In cot- 
ton, there is not even a squeal to lose 

it is all used up. 

Since 1910, the cost of farm labor has 
increased five times. The cost of farm 
machinery has increased about 21% times. 
This makes farm machinery the better 
tuy for the farmer’s dollar, and no ma- 


1953 


* Nevember 


jor industry closely approaches agricul 
ture for the rise in productivity pet 
man since 1940. Labor is reduced on thi 
farm by mechanization, and power ma- 
chinery takes most of the back-breaking 
drudgery out of the farmer's day. He 
produces one-third more, and his pe. 
man hour output has doubled since LY1L0. 

Now, when it comes to the cotton 
farmer, the 1950 Census of Agricuiture 
shows that cotton was grown on 1,110,000 


farms. Of this number, 479,000 or 438 
percent of the farms harvested less than 
10 acres; and 409,000 or 37 percent hat 
vested from 10 to 25 aeres. Cotton was 


the principal source of farm income on 
most of these farms. 

In the Cotton Belt, there were more 
than 400,000 farms with from 10 to 20 
acres of cropland, and more than 
300,000 with from 20 to 30 acres; and 
that is more than 50 percent of the 
United States total of these sizes. In 
1950, there were 566,000 farms in the 
Cotton Belt with two or more work an 


imals and no tractors. On Jan. 1, 1953, 
there were approximately 2's milion 
head of workstock in this area. Th 


current colt crop of less than 100,000 | 
not sufficient to replace the worst 

in the Cotton Belt, even if all th 
colts were shipped to this area—so ther 
is an increasing shortage of anima 
power. 

Although the farm machinery indu 
try, as far back as the year 1825 by the 
Avery Company, has contributed the ma 
chinery for the preparation of the 
bed and the planting and cultivating of 
cotton, the problem of harvesting this 
crop by mechanical means has been the 
most difficult one to solve that has eve) 
confronted our industry, and it is a long 
way from a satisfactory solution now 
as far as the Cotton Belt is concerned 

The principal obstacles to mechanizing 
small farms is the small income of the 
owner and the amount of cash required 
for mechanization, which means the sub 
stitution of capital for labor. On most 
of the small farms, there is more labor 
than capital; and machinery require 
skill in operation and maintenance, a 
compared with ordinary hand labor still 
so much in use on the smaller farms. 


' 
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The challenge of cotton mechanization 
to the farm machinery industry is a very 
different problem than those of any oth 
er crop. Cotton mechanization speeches 
are a good deal like the economics exams 
given by a Midwestern college. 

The new president of a university wa 
astonished and shocked to learn that th 
questions used in examinations for an 
economics class never were changed from 
year to year. He summoned the veteran 
professor in charge to explain. 

“Don’t you realize,” said the presi 
dent, “that the students pass the ques- 
tions on to succeeding taking 
these tests?” 

“Yes,” said the professor with a smile, 
“but in economics the answers change 
every year.” 

So it seems to be with cotton mechan 
ization. Seriously, this situation in cotton 
mechanization means that there is much 
progress still to be made 

Cotton, unlike wheat, corn, hay, and 
almost all other food crops, has many 
active competitors. Cotton is the first 
major farm crop to be in direct compe 
tition with specific preducts of effi 
cient American industrial plants. These 
are the “chemical” competitors such as 
rayon, nylon, orlon and many others. 
14) 
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WMechanization Conference Report 





Panel Discussion: 


Mechanization’s Effects on 
Post-Harvesting Processes 


w Panel discussion at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gads- 
den, Ala., Oct. 28-30, 1953. Panel leader was J. D. Hays, Vice-President, Alabama 


Farm Bureau Federation, Huntsville 


J. D. HAYS 


Panel Leader 


Kk ALL know that real pregress has 
been made during recent years in 
the mechanization of cotton production. 
We know, too, that this progress has 
not been easy. There have been numer- 
problems—not just for 


ous perplexing 
the farm equipment manufacturer and 
the farmer but also for the many per- 


sons involved in processing and market- 
ing cotton, 

Some of our mechanization problems 
don’t begin and end with production. 
They linger on and on, staying with us 
through each of the after-harvesting 
processes, including spinning. For ex- 
ample, proper disposal of crop residue 
has an important bearing on all subse- 
quent operations and processes. Large 
stalks and stubble prevent adequate 
seedbed preparation and make accurate, 
uniform planting difficult. They hinder 
weed control by clogging mechanical ap- 
plicator shoes, rotary hoes, and sweeps. 
Moreover, they hinder harvesting by 
clogging mechanical harvesters, by add- 
ing foreign matter to harvested cotton, 
and by lowering harvesting efficiency 
as a result of a poor stand of cotton 
which they helped to bring about. Now, 
when we have such a foul-up in mechan- 
ical harvesting, we have one of those 
problems of the lingering kind. We have 
a problem that affects ginning, mer- 
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chandising, fiber quality, and spinning. 
Such are the problems to be considered 
by this panel. 

With the growth of mechanized pro- 
duction, the gin machinery manufacturer 
has been called upon to develep and 
produce various cleaners, extractors, 
dryers, and combinations of equipment. 
Much research and many laboratory and 
field tests have been necessary to ac- 
complish this in a relatively short period 
of time. 

Today’s ginner is not in an enviable 
position. The farmer expects to receive 
good turnout and sampies_ regardless 
of the condition of the seed cotton he 
takes to the gin; and the competitive 
position of cotton demands a good job 
of ginning. So the ginner installs the 
modern equipment made available by 
the manufacturer. This substantially 
increases his investment, increases his 
fixed and operating costs, and adds to 


his problem of maintaining a crew 
qualified to operate a modern cotton 
gin. 

The other segments of the industry 


have their problems, too. The merchant 
often experiences difficulty in effective- 
ly selling cotton that is grassy, stained, 
overheated, or overmachined. Fiber qual- 
ity is affected by too early defoliation, 
stains, overmachining, and other factors. 
The same factors also affect the spinner. 

These are only a few of the points to 
be considered during this session. I’m 
sure the men on our panel today wil! 
ably show how their respective interests 
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are affected by mechanization and asso- 
ciated technologies. I’m also sure that 
their discussions will show the inter- 
relationship of our many problems and 
how each affected segment of the in- 
dustry, through full understanding and 
active cooperation, can make its contri- 
bution towards minimizing or complete- 
ly solving them, 


Representing Gin Machinery 
Manufacturers 


MERRILL E. PRATT 


President, Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HE WORD mechanization has _ be- 

come one of the most popular in our 
language. In agriculture, perhaps, to as 
great an extent as in any industry, 
mechanization has meant revolution. 

The minimum price at which produc- 
ers will be able profitably to market 
their cotton in the future will depend, 
to a large measure, on the fullest utili- 
zation of mechanization in the produc- 
tion, harvesting and processing of the 
cotton crop. 

The mechanical harvesting of cotton 
actually is not new. In the early 1920's 
sleds and strippers became popular on 
the plains of West Texas. Although 
the gin plants in those days were inad- 
equately equipped to remove the high 
percentage of foreign material brought 
in with the cotton, the ginner soon 
learned that effective use could be made 
of multiple cylinder overhead cleaners 
and bur machines, which were being de- 
veloped at that time. Continued im- 
provement was made in overhead and 
other cleaning equipment and in huller 
gin design as time went on until today 
a West Texas gin can produce a good 
clean bale of cotton from stripped seed 
cotton containing a tremendous quanti- 
ty of foreign matter. Sometimes under 
sandy conditions as much as_ 3,000 
pounds or 3,500 pounds of cotton, trash, 
sand and hulls are required to obtain a 
500-pound bale. The cotton grown on 
the plains of West Texas was ideally 
suited for sledding or stripping inas- 
much as it was of short staple variety 
and could be left on the stalk until fully 
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Cotton growers like Stoneville cottons for many 
reasons. Near the top on almost everybody’s list 
is the fact that Stoneville cottons are highly 
adaptable to mechanical picking. Big, easy-to-pick 
bolls mean a big saving in harvesting costs. 
Among the other characteristics which make 
Stoneville cottons superior are exceptionally high 


yields, outstanding gin turnouts, uniform staple 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
THREE FAMOUS COTTONS 


Take your choice of one of 





these three proven Stoneville 
cottons. Among them you are 
sure to find the right cotton for 
your particular area. Get the 
facts ... and you'll get 
Stoneville. 
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length, high tensile strength and excellent mill 
performance. Stoneville seed are “Flash Proc- 
essed” to assure highest quality and dependabili- 
ty. 

You'll be ahead if you plant Stoneville cottons 
next year and every year. Write for complete in- 


formation. Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company, 


Inc., Stoneville, Mississippi. 


STONEVILLE 2-B 
DELFOS 9169 











developed and usually could be harvested 
in a dry condition. 

Prior to the advent of the mechanical 
cotton picker (which should not be con- 
fused with the cotton stripper), the gin 
plants in most sections of the Cotton 
Belt, except Texas, Oklahoma and other 
areas of the West, contained only a min- 
imum of cleaning machinery. For many 
years it was generally felt that cotton 
of the fiber length and quality grown 
in sections other than parts of the West 
would be damaged by overhead bur ma- 
chines and multiple cylinder cleaners, 
etc. As harvesting practices changed, 
however, and the seed cotton began to 
contain more foreign matter and mois- 
ture, the need for drying and overhead 
cleaning machinery was recognized, even 
in the eastern sections of the Belt. 

In the early 1930’s cotton driers were 





tried and today they have reached such 
a high state of development that two- 
and even three-stage drying is provided. 
This permits the handling of cotton at 
relatively low temperatures but with a 
high volume of heated air. 

During the last 10 years or so there 
has been a definite trend toward the 
use of overhead bur machines and cyl- 
inder cleaners in practically all sections 
of the Cotton Belt. This type of ma- 
chinery, available on the American mar- 
ket today, has been found to produce 
desirable results, and without the dam- 
age which in previous years was thought 
to have been caused by its use, 

About 1944, however, it became gen- 
erally accepted in the ginning industry 
that the limits of cleaning seed cotton 
with respect to grade improvement and 
preservation of other fiber quality ele- 
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ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 
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been reached with existing 
cleaning, drying and hull extracting 
equipment. About this same time the 
mechanical cotton picker (spindle type) 
was rapidly becoming established but 
its use imposed additional hardship on 
the ginner because of the natural tend- 
ency for the picking spindles to har- 
vest a certain amount of grass and other 
extraneous material along with the cot- 
ton. Moisture, added to the seed cotton 
in the picking process, further compli- 
cated the picture. 

During the early 1940’s the cotton 
ginning industry was accused by some 
of being the “bottleneck” to full mech- 
anization. It so happened that during 
that very time research and _ experi- 
mental work was being carried on in 
an effort to develop more effective 
cleaning and drying processes. In_ the 
brief time which has elapsed since the 
advent of the mechanical picker, cu- 
mulative improvements by the cotton 
ginning machinery manufacturing in- 
dustry have met the challenge by pro- 
viding in the properly engineered gin 
plant of today machinery which will: 

(1) Dry the seed cotton within safe 
temperature limits, making it possible 
to remove the maximum amount of 
trash; 

(2) Remove extraneous matter from 
seed cotton without damage to the fiber; 

3) Properly open up seed cotton in 
preparation for the efficient removal 
of the remaining hulls, stems, trash, 
etc. ; 


(4) 


ments had 


Extract the hulls and other for- 
eign matter at top capacity through 
the use of improved hull extracting 
feeders; 

(5) Give improved gin stand  per- 
formance in connection with mote re- 
moval, improved capacity and freedom 
from trouble; and 

(6) Clean the lint cotton of a 
percentage of all remaining trash. 

It has been during the past decade 
that the greatest gains have been made 
in the ginning industry. The time and 
money spent in the improvement of ma- 
chinery and efficient arrangement of 
the machines in the gin plant have 
greatly increased the income to cotton 
producers. 

In spite of the fact that during the 
past decade or so there has been a 
steadily increasing percentage of for- 
eign matter, moisture, ete., with which 
the ginner must cope, statistics show 
that the average grade of the American 
cotton crop has risen steadily, and par- 
ticularly during the past three or four 
years. With the selective breeding of 
the cotton plants most suited for mech- 
anized processing and with the im- 
proved harvesting practices, togethey 
with the availability of improved cotton 
ginning machinery, we feel that the 
cotton ginning industry is abreast of 
the times and will stay so. 


high 


Representing Ginning 


J. F. McLAURIN 


Bennettsville, S.C. 


E ARE facing a revolution in the 

ginning industry today that was 
created by advances in mechanized cot- 
ton production. The problem before us 
today is larger than we had expected 
it to be. In the areas of South Carolina 
where mechanical harvesters are being 
operated successfully, the ginner who 
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installed complete new ginning equip- 
ment last season finds that his ginning 
capacity is not sufficient to handle the 
constant stream of cotton flowing from 
the mechanical harvesters. He also find 
that the cleaning equipment, which had 


been ample in the past, is no longer 
adequate. Lint cleaners are desirable. 

This condition will be more of a 
problem now that the manufacturers 
are placing machines on the market 
within the reach of many small cotton 


producers. In reviewing conditions in 


the Pee Dee area of South Carolina 
with which I am most familiar, I find 
ginners who had never before’ been 


bothered by competition, losing custom- 
ers because they have such limited stor- 
age capacity for seed cotton. Wagons 
and trucks loaded with cotton sometimes 
line up for such distances that growers 
have to wait as long as 10 to 16 hours to 
unload their cotton. Gins have been 
operating from seven o’clock on Monday 


morning until midnight on Saturday. 
We all know how impatient farmers 
are: It takes nine months to grow cot- 


ton but they want to gin and sell in a 
few hours or at least the same day. 
Many ginners and farmers attribute 
this early harvesting and rush at th: 
gins to “unusual weather conditions.”” If 
we look back over the past 15 years, we 
will find that “unusual weather con- 
ditions” have been prevalent. The real 
reason for this tremendously fast flow 
of cotton to the gin is the mechanical] 
harvester. In the sections where several 
machines are operating, the farmer 
who needs labor to pick his crop is 
finding that he can get pickers at half 
the price of previous years. In adjoin 
ing counties where there are fewer ma- 
chines operating, the laborers are ask- 
ing and getting as high as $4.50 per 
hundred for careless hand picking. The 
machine harvested cotton is coming to 


the gins far clenner than the average 
hand picked cotton. In other words, 
what is called “wages cotton” is no 


better in grade than mechanically-picked 
cotton, This is still not true of cotton 
gathered under the tenant system. But 
this method is rapidly leaving us, and 
more mechanical pickers must come into 
use. 

Some farmers with small cotton acre- 
ages are getting in on the ground floor 
of a new and profitable business. Several 
men in our area with the capital or 
good credit have bought machines for a 
normal acreage and, having completed 
their own harvesting, are doing custom 
picking. They are having no trouble 
finding the customers to keep the ma- 
chines operating both night and day 
when weather is suitable. The efficiency 
of these machines seems to vary more 
with the operator, the stand of cotton, 
and how clean the crop wa: cultivated, 
than with the brand of machine. Custom 
harvesting could prove to a_ profitable 
side line for the individual ginner if he 
could be sure that his gin capacity could 
handle the customer’s cotton at the de- 
sired time. 

The day of ample storage space on 
many farms has passed; therefore cot- 


ton must be rushed to the gin. This 
creates a problem or bottleneck. In the 
past, the ginning season has varied 


from three to six months in the heavy 
cotton producing counties. Now we are 
facing the problem of having the entire 
crop thrust upon us in a few short weeks. 

To handle adequately this sharp 
change, the ginner must make many 
changes in his existing gin equipment. 
This comes at a bad time for the ginner, 
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Tractor Can Milk If 
Power Conks Out 


Tractors will even milk the cows 
on the farm, says Elmer R. Daniel, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College agri 
cultural engineer, Stillwater. Dan- 
iel explains that intake manifolds 
of tractors, trucks or automobiles 
will supply enough vacuum to op- 
erate two or more milking ma- 
chines when electric power conks 
out during milking. Some tractors 
have intake manifolds especially 
designed with opening and shut-off 
valve for operating milking ma- 
chines while others can be adapted 
for the purpese. 











since he knows that acreage controls 
and a short crop are in view for 1954. 
It seems ill-advised to increase the al- 
ready heavy investment in the face of 
a short crop, but the producer will be 
more insistent on prompt service when 
he has a short crop. There are two al- 
ternatives: (1) increasing the storage 
facilities, which will increase the liabil- 


ity in case of fire; or (2) enlarging the 
gin plant to handle more bales per hour. 
Kither of these methods will increase 
the cost per bale processed. 

Ging which have been operating with 
the barest minimum ef cleaning equip- 
ment will find it necessary to add many 
expensive pieces of equipment to meet 
competition. This will include, in many 
cases, additional overhead cleaning, two- 
stage drying, and lint cleaners. Bur ma- 
chines are recommended by the Ginning 


Laboratory but some ginners feel 
this unnecessary due to the lack of 
burs in the cotton harvested by the 


majority of the mechanical harvesters. 
However, the bur machine is still useful 
for this type of cotton in that it opens 
up the locks for more efficient cleaning 
in the final operations. Gins which 
are already equipped with complete 
cleaning equipment will find it necessary 
to speed up the output in order to re- 


tain their customers. 
The mechanical harvester will en- 
large another problem that we have 


nad for several years. The producer who 
has to use hand pickers will want to get 
his crop on the market as soon as the 
man using mechanical harvesting, and 
will bring rougher harvested cotton than 
ever before in his haste to get it out 
of the fields. The only method of dis- 
couraging this is to buy every bale of 
cotton on its merits. However, since 
there has been too little buying of the 
individual bale, the careful produce: 
has had no incentive to continue produc 
ing premium cotton. This has meant that 
the ginner has been forced to handle 
rougher cotton yearly and has been ex- 
pected to continue showing an improve 
ment in preparation. 

Mechanization may either increase the 
incidence of rough hand harvested cot- 
ton or do away with it completely by 
replacing hand picking. But in any event, 


the merits of carefully handled cotton 
must be carried to the individual farm- 
er in an educational program. spear- 


headed by our state Extensicn Service. 

It is my belief that the early harvest- 
ing of the crop in the rain-grown areas 
will result in a higher percentage of the 


better grades and the low grade pro- 
duction will become hard to sell to an 
advantage. We will need further re- 
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search to find profitable uses for high 
grade cottons in order to keep the de- 
mand up to production levels. One of 
the bright aspects of the mechanization 
trend is that early harvesting will enable 
the producer to destroy cotton stalks 
earlier, and this will tend to help 
weevil and bollworm control, and great- 
er production per acre the following 
year. 

Our ginning laboratories should pub- 
licize their recommendations, particular. 
ly at a time like this. This would help 
ginners decide what equipment they 
need and eliminate wasted investment 
in unnecessary equipment. The booklet 
that the National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation has published should be help- 
ful if kept and used by ginners, 

Last but not least, we should have 
district ginner schools, to be held by 
state ginning specialists in conjunction 
with machinery manufacturers. The gin 
ners should be acquainted with methods 
of properly ginning cotton, and the 
proper amounts of heat to apply under 
different conditions. These things have 
been brought to the attention of farm- 
ers and ginners alike in August of this 
season, 

The problem of the ginner in my sec- 
tion has become an acute one in a short 
period, due to changes in harvesting 
methods and the lack of proper storage 
facilities for cotton on the farm 
or at most gins, 


seed 


Representing Merchandising 


RALPH S. HOISINGTON 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., Memphis. 


HE VIEWS that I express as a par- 

ticipant in this panel discussion are 
those of some cotton merchants towards 
the effects of cotton mechanization. 

Our attitudes towards mechanization 
are somewhat conflicting. Our emotions 
are a bit mixed. We cuss the progress 
mechanization has made in cotton produe- 
tion and at the same time pray for more 
progress. These conflicting attitudes are 
the result of different viewpoints. We 
cuss it because of the complications it has 
caused in appraising differences in cot- 
ton values. We pray for it because of the 
effect it has had on cottons’ base prices 
I will deal with the antagonistic first 
point of view on mechanization, and then 
later I will try to explain why as mer- 
chants we are for it and wish for its 
unqualified success. 

The cotton merchant is the mechan- 
diser of cotton values. Among our pri 
mary contributions to the industry are 
knowledge of differences in cotton val- 
ues, the descriptions of these differences, 
and the accumulation of similar qualities 
in large lots to facilitate the spinners’ 
maintaining top production and proper 
quality control for his particular end 
product. As recently as 10 years ago, 
the determination, description, and dis- 
tribution of relative cotton values was, 
compared to today, a very simple proc 


ess, 
Then most gins were equipped to re- 

move the lint from the seed. Most of 

the foreign matter that went into the 


gin in those days ended up also in the 
bale. The amount of foreign matter was 
a very good index to the length of time 


the seed cotton had remained exposed 
to weather in the field. The leaf pres- 
ent was a guidepost for the cotton 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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At Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 28-29-30 


Photoviews of the Seventh 
Mechanization Conference 


g COTTON INDUSTRY leaders from every producing 
state see machines and methods used on small farms 
during the Gadsden field demonstration on Oct. 30. 


N THE OPPOSITE PAGE, top left, is shown R. Flake Shaw, gen- 

eral chairman of the Conference, chairman of the mechanization 
steering committee and executive vice-president of the North Caro- 
lina Farm Bureau Federation. 


@ At Shaw’s right is Charles W. Shepard, Gadsden cotton merchant 
and chairman of the National Cotton Council’s sales promotion com- 
mittee, who presided at the second session Oct. 29 (pictures of many 
other Conference program participants appear elsewhere in this is- 
sue). 


@ Also on the opposite page, at left from top to bottom, under the 
picture of Shaw, are a line-up of equipment used in the demonstration; 
a cultivator in action; and a six-row sprayer equipped with wheel 
and axle shields. 


@ Pictures at right on the opposite page, from top to bottom under 
the picture of Shepard, show a crawler-type tractor and other equip- 
ment; a rotary hoe being demonstrated; and a land leveler in action. 


@ On this page, immediately above, is a picture showing just a 
part of the crowd that witnessed the Sand Mountain demonstration. 


@ At the right, from top to bottom, are two makes of spindle pick- 
ers and two makes of strippers in action. 


@ The picture immediately below shows a rig applying liquid ferti- 
lizer. 


@ Other equipment demonstrated included an improvised inter- 
planter for seeding legumes and applying fertilizer in cotton middles 
prior to cotton harvest; stalk shredders; moldboard plows; wheel- 
type and integral mounted harrows; rear- and front-mounted planters; 
and airplane dusters and sprayers. 
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LIVING UP TO ITS PROMISE 


or PROFITABLE POWER! 








This D864 is the second Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engine 
purchased by the Hungerford Co-op Gin Assn., Hunger- 
ford, ‘Texas. Here’s why, straight from Mr. Emil F. 
Petter, manager of the co-op: “When we enlarged our 
vin, we needed more power. With our D18000, we never 
thought of engine trouble, so we knew we'd be pleased 
with another Cat*. The D864 fits our needs exactly.” 


This rugged engine powers a Lummus 5-80 outfit. 
In every way, it is living up to its promise of perform- 
ance. Working 2+ hours a day, every day during the 
ginning season, it goes right through without an oil 
change. Tt uses non-premium fuels—sparingly. And its 
steady, full power delivers the uniform saw’ speeds 


essential for top-quality samples. 

That's profitable power—the kind tailor-made into 
all Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines. They're simple to 
operate. They don't pester you for attention. They use 
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low-cost No. 2 furnace oil without fouling—that saves 
you a lot of money and trouble over a season. And if 
you need service, your Caterpillar Dealer provides it fast ! 


Get the full facts about this steady, low-cost power 
from him. Ask him to prove, beyond a question of 
doubt, how it can pay off for you. Call him today! 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Hlinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —® 
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Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are ct your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 







MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night. . . 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 






PARTS —IN STOCK... 


No waiting for replacement parts 

we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 







COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 
POWE 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- x 
tems, starting systems and other 4 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 
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YOUR HEADQUARTERS 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 
Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee 
West Memphis — Camden 


ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 
Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 


Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


MISSOURI 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo 


R. B. George Equipment Co. 
Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 
Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
San Antonio — Corpus Christi 


West Texas Machinery Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 
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PANEL MEMBERS, left to right: O. B. Wooten, H. P. Smith, Cecil H. Collerette, Panel Leader H. C. Sanders, 
H. Brooks James, Conference General Chairman R. Flake Shaw (not a panel member) and H. H. Knowles. 


WMechanization Conference Report 





Panel Discussion: 


Needs and Accomplishments 
In Cotton Mechanization 


@ Panel discussion at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gads- 


den, Ala., Oct. 28-30, 1954. Panel leader was H. C. Sanders, Director, Louisiana 


Agricultural Extension Service, Baton Rouge. 


H. C. SANDERS 


Panel Leader 


OTTON was one of the last preat 

crops to receive the impact of mech- 
anization, Llowever, we have come a long 
way since I learned to plow with a Geor 
via stock in 1910. I remember well the 
first walking cultivators and very dis- 
tinctly the first time I saw a man ona 
riding cultivator plowing cotton. 

The first tractors were used only for 
land preparation, The Rust Brothers in 
yarage machine shops at Leesville and 
Lake Providence, La., in the last 25 
years, developed the basic pattern of the 
first cotton picker, At the Central Louisi 
ana Experiment Station at Eaton Rouge, 
I saw my first flame cultivator and at 
an annual meeting of the Louisiana Ag 
ricultural Cooperative in Baton Rouge, 
my first applicator for anhydrous am 
monia, 

Yes, we have come a long way during 
my young life. But we still have a long 
way to go. A machine, really to be suc 
cessful, must not only replace human 
labor and perform that labor with less 
expense; it must also do the job better. 
In some phases of cotton mechanization 
we have not yet reached that goal. Gen- 
erally machine-picked cotton contains 
more trash than hand-picked cotton. In 
addition we have not yet learned me 
chanically to control grass in young cot 
ton. 

The bigvest job ahead, though, i 
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primarily the one we meet here to dis- 
cuss. How can we get machines in small- 


er sizes at less expense? If you take 
the mechanical cotton picker as your 


basic unit and then figure the needs in 
other complementary equipment, land 
and working capital, your capital needs 
add up to an amazing total. A few weeks 
avo | was on two cotton and hog farms 
in Louisiana. I didn’t question either of 
those men but I am confident that their 
investment would run $50,000 per full- 
time farm worker. If I had enough 
money to establish a cotton production 
unit completely mechanized, I don’t 
know if I would take the risk. We may 
be approaching an era when only cor 
porations, or those who inherit large 
amounts of agricultural capital, or those 
who acquire capital by some fortuitious 
circumstance, will engage in cotton pro- 
duction. As one who believes that farm- 
ers who own land and work it themselves 
are not only an economic balance wheel 
for the nation but a bulwark for ow 
democracy, that prospect gives me some 
concern, 


Southeastern Farmer 


H. H. KNOWLES 


Headland, Ala. 


HE PRESENT economic squeeze in 
which farmers find themselves, 
caused mainly by commodity price de- 
clines without corresponding production 
cost declines, causes many farmers to 
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view the future of cotton production in 
our area with much apprehension and 
concern. I believe cotton production will 
continue to be a major enterprise in this 
area for many years, but unless means 
ure developed for reducing the cost of 
production, many of our farmers are go- 
ing to have to accept a standard of living 
below what we would like to have. 

The mechanization of cotton produc- 
tion in this area has been in progress for 
many years, and progress has been made. 
I think of the first mechanization as the 
use of the mechanical horse-drawn plant- 
er and fertilizer distributor, then the 
two-horse cultivator. These came into be- 
ing a long time ago and we still have 
acute problems in cotton mechanization 
even though we have added considerable 
power equipment to our production meth- 
ods, without which I do not believe we 
could have maintained our present posi- 
tion as a producing area. 

With the addition of power equipment 
for cultivation and planting, the cotton 
farmer faces the problem of maintain- 
ing a labor force for chopping and hoe- 
ing a few weeks or days in the fall. This 
is expensive labor if you keep it on your 
farm; it is also expensive if you are able 
to obtain it elsewhere. 

We are all aware of the fact that a 
much more concerted effort has been 
made during the last five or six years to 
complete the job of mechanizing cotton 
production and we know that consider- 
able progress has been made. Our ex- 
periment stations are working with in- 
dustry on these problems. So is the Cot- 
ton Council and other organizations. 

The work with chemicals for weed con- 
trol, such as pre-emergence treatments 
to eliminate hand labor for hoeing or 
chopping, holds much promise. If a satis- 
factory fool-proof method can be worked 
out that is not too expensive, part of the 
problem of keeping that extra laboi 
force will be solved. 

Of course, the next biggest problem is 
in mechanizing harvesting. I agree that 
we have made progress on this phase of 
production but we still have a long way 
to go. Speaking of my own personal ex- 
perience and my observation of others, 
results have been quite variable and are 
certainly not entirely satisfactory. Of 
course, there are many factors that enter 
into the picture and affect results. Pres- 
ent trends in mechanization indicate that 
this problem will be much easier to solve 
for the large farmer because of the capi- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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e Export Picture Looks Better M14 
optimism over the cotton export outlcox 
is the order of the day in Washingtcn. 


Economists from across the country, 


gathered at USDA for their annual out- 
look conference, were in general agree- 
ment with members of the Cotton Ex- 
port Advisory Committee that things 
probably won’t get worse in the current 
export year and could get a bit 
better. Straws in the wind include: 

(1) Some $35 million for cotton may 
be forthcoming from the new $250 mil- 
lion fund provided by Congress for pur- 
chase of U.S. farm commodities with 
foreign currencies. The foreign money, 
in turn, will be spent by this country 
to help finance our economic and mili- 
tary aid to friendly nations, 

A Southern crop, tobacco, is the first 
beneficiary under this program. Some 
$20 million worth will be sent to Britain 
with the English paying in sterling to 
be used for economic and military aid. 
Officials say the tobacco will be in ad- 
dition to what normally would be pur- 
chased by the United Kingdom. 

(2) Export-Import Bank credits are 
to be helpful in moving cotton abroad. 
Latest example is the short term, $60 
million loan to Japan for some 300,006 
bales of U.S. cotton. 

(3) The final and official report from 
the Agriculture Department shows thai 
cottcn exports in August of this yea: 
were double those of a year earlier, and 
67 percent above the previous month. 


e A Word of Cautien-—Trade and gov 
ernment cotton men in Washington think 
that there is a reasonable chance to 
boost export sales this year by about 
300,000 bales. Last season foreign na- 
tions took approximately three million 
bales, a precipitous drop of 2% million 
from the 1951-52 total. 

A word of caution on the outlook foi 
modest improvement in the export pic- 
ture comes from Arthur W. Palmer, 
head of the cotton division in USDA's 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

In the past export year, he says, 
“We thought the decline would not be 
more than about a million bales ; 
What we did not allow for was a gen- 
eral failure of confidence in the price 
level. As our own crop prospect im 
proved, it emphasized that world pro- 
duction was again overrunning con- 
sumption by a good margin.” 

Turning to the future, Palmer ob- 
served: “One pivotal factor in the out 
look that we have to recognize is the 
uneasiness that still prevails abroad 
over prices and the price policies in this 
country this government has re- 
peatedly assured the trade abroad that 
no export subsidy will be applied this 
season and that foreign importers need 
have no fear that cotton which they buy 
now will be cheapened later this season 
: Nevertheless our foreign custom- 
ers see the world stocks increasing 
They note that our own production is 
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overrunning our disappearance and that 
practically all of the world’s stock in- 
crease is taking place here. They as- 
sume on these grounds that this coun- 
try sooner or later will act to move the 
cotton into consumption abroad.” 


e No USDA Allotment Formula—Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson's formal an- 
nouncement that he will “urge a rea- 
sonable increase” in the cotton allot- 
ment for 1954 should not be taken to 
mean there will be a Department form- 
ula offered to settle differences of Wes- 
tern and Southeastern growers. The Sec- 
retary means to “render all possible 
assistance” to modify present allotment 
quota legislation, but he still would pre- 
fer not to become embroiled in a sec 
tional fracas. 

Between the lines of the Secretary's 
recent statement there is clear evidence 
that he wants growers and Congress to 
compromise the running fight between 
Southeast and West. Key lines are 
these: 

“While there has been general agree- 
ment that the allotment should be in- 
creased above the level permitted by 
the present law, there have been wide 
differences of opinion as to just how big 
the increase should be and how the al- 
lotment should be distributed among 
states, counties and farms. I had hoped 
during last spring and summer that 
farmers and their representatives might 
resolve their differences and agree upon 
a solution .... 1 am still hopeful that 
an agreement will be reached by the 
time Congress reconvenes in January. 
A number of members of Congress have 
stated that they would press for im- 
mediate action. Their efforts will be 
greatly facilitated if there is an agree 
ment on the amendments that need to 
be made in the law.” 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: A. story else- 
where in this issue repcrts the proba- 
bility of agreement on a compromise as 
the result of a meeting Nov. 2 in Mem 
phis.) 


e GOP's Dilemma—The Eisenhower Ad 
ministration and Republicans on Capi- 
tol Hill are in a tough spot as they 
shape up farm program recommenda 
tions for legislative consideration early 
in the new year. Their dilemma can bx 
summed up in a question: 

How to come up with something thai 
will reassure farmers on prices, and at 
the same time offset charges of Dem- 
ocrats that it is old stuff they thought 
of long ago? 

It is now an almost foregone conclu- 
sion that the GOP will recommend con- 
tinued price guarantees at current lev- 
els beyond 1954 for cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts and cther “basic” crops. Sup- 
port at similar ievels, as a matter of 
fact. may be sought for additional com 
modities, but there iv nothing new in 
this. Democrats can say with conviction 
that it was their idea. 
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Farmer financed price insurance and 
a two-price system for export crops 
may be included in GOP recommenda- 
tions. These, too, have been considered 
before, and obstacles to their successful 
operation are many and stubborn ones. 


Texas Ginning Leader, 
Fritz Lichte, Dies 


F. E. (Fritz) Lichte, Texas Exten 
sion ginning specialist for many years 
until his retirement in 1951, died Nov 
2. Services were held Nov. 4 at the First 
Presbyterian Church at Bryan. 

His passing deprives the ginning in 
dustry of one of its best known leaders, 
and many friends throughout the Cot 





KF. E. LICHTE 
- B Ls 7 


ton Belt will join the staff cf The Cot 
ton Gin and Oi] Mill Press in extend- 
ing sympathy to his family. 

Survivors include Lichte’s wife; two 
daughters, Mrs. Joe E. Vincent of Bryan 
and Mrs. R. L. Waldo of Chickasha, 
Okla.; a brother, Herman Lichte of San 
Antonio, and six grandchildren. 

Lichte became ill Oct. 11 and was 
taken to Methodist Hospital in Houston. 

A native of Germany, he came to 
Young County, Texas, when less than 
a year old. He graduated from Texas 
A. & M. College in 1906 in textile engi 
neering, and was a textile engineer in 
North Carolina. In 1917 Lichte’ re 
turned to Texas A. & M. After teaching 
textile engineering for several years, he 
joined the Extension Service as ginning 
specialist and worked for many years 
with ginners throughout the state. 


Fire Destroys Lubbock Gin 


Fire destroyed the main plant and 
seed house of the College Avenue Co-Op 
Gin, located about four miles south of 
Lubbock, Oct. 31. Almost all of the gin 
machinery was damaged beyond sgal- 
vage, and about 20 bales of cotton were 
burned. Total loss was estimated at 
$125,000 by J. M. Johnson, manager. 

At a meeting held the day of the fire 
the gin’s board of directors approved 
plans for rebuilding the plant in the 
near future. 

Cause of the fire was not immediately 
determined, but it is known that it 
started in the seed house. Johnson said 
that insurance will cover approximately 
half of the loss. 
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® Britishers Study U.S. 


Cotton Promotion 


BRITISH textile industry 
tives arrived in New York Nov. 1 to 
study U.S. promotion programs and 
techniques used to sell cotton products. 


representa- 


During a three-week visit, Sir Ray- 
mond Streat, chairman of the British 
Cotton Board, and John Hardaker, the 


board’s public relations director, are 
undertaking to appraise U.S. selling meth- 
ods in preparation for a full-scale cot- 
ton promotion program of their own. 
The British, in line with agreements 
reached at the International Cotton Tex- 
tile Conference at Buxton, England, look 
upon harder product selling as the key 
to cotton consumption problems not only 
in British domestic markets but in sterl 


ing areas as well. 
They went first to Memphis, to. re- 
view promotion and public relations 


work done by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, 

In Memphis, the sritish visitors 
studied Council promotional budgets and 
programs with staff members. They 
evaluated special Council campaigns in 
behalf of canvas awnings, cotton bags, 
and other industrial products. Proce 
dures and techniques used in the Coun- 
cil’s central publicity office were ex- 
plained, as was the production and dis- 
tribution of Council radio, movie, TV 
and press services, 

During the week of Nov. 9, Sir Ray- 
mond and Hardaker will be back in New 
York to review campaigns in the Coun- 
cil’s Worth Street office. These will in- 
clude: National Cotton Week promo- 
tions, fashion advertising, Maid of Cot- 


ton tour activities, men’s furnishings, 
cotton rug and car card campaigns and 
other programs designed to boost con- 
sumer sales of cotton wearing apparel 
and household products. 

The British officials will also talk to 
leading cotton fashion designers and get 
on-the-spot reports on garment selection, 
photographing, advertising agency pro- 
cedures and selling techniques for in- 
dividual products such as sheets, towels, 
and work clothes. 

Visits to network television and radio 
shows to observe how commercial selling 
is done in these media are also listed on 
the crowded schedule. So are meetings 
with cotton export officials, converters, 
national magazine representatives and 
other merchandising specialists. 

Sir Raymond and Hardaker will con- 
clude their American visit by attending 
the annual meeting of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, at Detroit, 
Nov. 15-18. 

Upon their return to England, they 
are expected to adapt their findings to 
the first cotton promotion campaign 
ever conducted in Britain. A broad-scale 
effort is contemplated by the cotton 
board including industry and fashion 
publicity as well as product advertising 
and selling. The initial phase of the cam- 
paign will be financed by direct appro- 
priations from the board’s treasury. 


Delta Directors To Meet 

C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., has announced 
that the regular fall meeting of Delta 
Council board of directors will be held 
Nov. 10 at the Indianola Country Club. 
Officers, directors and committee chair- 
men will attend. 





Comeback Program Started 
By Cotton Bag Industry 


The Cotton Bag Market Committee 
has endorsed a comeback campaign to 
regain lost ground for cotton in the 
bagging market. 

Committee members meeting recently 
in New York voted to stage an aggres- 
sive sales campaign in 1954 to overcome 
the price advantages of burlap and pa- 
per. 

A Save With Cotton Bags Contest 
will be held next year at state fairs in 
cooperation with sewing machine man- 
ufacturers. Twenty-four new feed bag 
wardrobes are being assembled for loan 
to schools and women’s clubs. 

The committee is sponsored by the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
and the National Cotton Council. 


Cattle Feeding Can Hike 


Farm Income Per Acre 

Livestock can help New Mexico farm- 
ers increase their income, H. B. Pingrey, 
New Mexico Experiment Station agri- 
cultural economist, points out. He esti- 
mates that an average 160-acre cotton- 
alfaifa farm in southern New Mexico 
could step up its net farm income from 
$50 an acre to $75 an acre if 60 percent 
of the alfalfa were fed to 182 head of 
yearling steers, bought at 15 cents a 
pound and sold at 20 cents a pound after 
feeding 160 days. 


@ GUSTAV BURMEISTER has 
been named assistant director of USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 





through the Lint Cleaner. 


bale on this cotton. 

“We are well pleased and 
feel that our investment 
in the Moss Lint Cleaner 
is money well spent.” 























Moss Lint Cleaner 





John W. Lanier, Manager of Farmers Co-op. Gin, 
Floydada, Texas Says: 


“We made several tests with and without the Moss Lint Cleaner. 
Our grades ran from a half to a full grade better after going 


“We made a test comparing turnout on machine stripped cotton, 
and the lint cleaner took out between three and four pounds and 
raised the cotton one full grade, making a difference of $12.25 per 





Farmers Co-op. Gin, Floydada, Texas 


MOSS-GORDIN hint oo t. 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 








Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Vorth Carolina Study Shows 





Mechanization Cost 


Must Be Reduced 


ga IN PIEDMONT area, key to 
success lies in economical har- 
vesting. Bigger farms and more 
efficient equipment required. 


Larger acreages of cotton and more 
efficient harvesting machines are nec- 
essary for the most economical produc- 
tion of cotton in the southern Piedmont 
area of North Carolina, according to 
data gathered by Dr. H. B. James and 
J. Gwyn Sutherland. 

At the present time, they found, sav- 
ings in hand labor through the use of 
machines may be offset by other costs 
associated with mechanization, partic- 
ularly on small cotton farms. 

Doctor James, an economist, is a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station staff, and Sutherland is con- 
nected with USDA’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Results of their study 
are published in the September issue of 
the Bureau’s publication, The Agricul- 
tural Situation. 

Only a small number of North Caro- 
lina farms, particularly in the Piedmont 
region, have acreages of cotton large 
enough to iustify the purchase and use 
of current models of mechanical pickers, 
they found. 


They emphasized that the “key to 
successful mechanization of cotton pro- 
duction is economical mechanical har- 


vesting,” but noted that improvements 
in methods and equipment will not come 
overnight. 

Their research shows that net returns 
per acre of cotton producing 495 pounds 
of lint per acre were as follows: using 
animal power only and hand labor to 
weed, chop and harvest, $90 an acre; us- 
ing mechanical pickers, $94 an acre; and 
using mechanical strippers, $99 an acre. 

Costs on these same acres were mark- 
edly different, but the lower value of 
seed and lint which were harvested me- 
chanically largely offset the decreased 
production costs. 

Production costs were estimated as 
follows: using animal and hand labor 
exclusively, $104 per acre; using rotary 
weeders and mechanical pickers, $66 per 
acre; and using rotary weeders and 
mechanical strippers, $55 per acre. 

Field loss of cotton was about 12 per- 
cent of the total yield when pickers 
were used. Grade loss amounted to ap- 
proximately two cents per pound. With 
strippers, field loss was about seven 
percent of the total yield and grade loss 
averaged six cents per pound of lint. 

These and additional ginning 
charges amounted to about $40 per acre 


losses 


when mechanical strippers were used 
and to $34 an acre when mechanical 


pickers were employed, the researchers 
said. 

The number of man hours needed to 
produce an acre of cotton by the dif- 
ferent methods was as follows: 

With hand and animal labor, 138 man 
hours were needed per acre. When 
tractor power was used with hand weed- 
ing, chopping and harvesting, 118 hours 
were used. With almost complete mech- 
anization, using rotary weeders and me- 
chanical pickers, 24 man hours per acre 
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were necessary, and only 22 hours were 
needed when rotary weeders and me- 
chanical strippers were used. 

Doctor James and Sutherland pointed 
out that “the larger the acreage of cot- 
ton, the higher the yields, and the more 
bales harvested per machine, the lower 
is the cost per bale. Costs of hand har- 
vesting do not vary in this way.” 

The report continued, “Thus hand 
picking at $4 per 100 pounds of seed cot- 
ton picked was more economical than 
mechanical picking on less than 120 acres 
yielding 337 pounds of lint per acre. But 
hand picking at that rate was less eco- 
nomical than mechanical stripping when 
more than 36 acres were harvested per 
mechanical stripper.” 

They concluded that many of the 
larger farms in the area will mechanize 
completely and will produce their cotton 





more efficiently, especially after ma- 
chinery and ginning methods are im 
proved. 

They added, however, that many 
small farms in North Carolina will not 
be able to mechanize. “Operators of 
these farms may find it advisable to 
shift to production of other crops or 


livestock that can be produced econom- 
ically with animal and hand labor.” Cus- 
tom cotton harvesting was suggested as 
an alternative solution for small farm 


ers. 


Bale Tag Sales Increase 


Sales of cotton bale tags by the Delta 
Council Bale Identification Association 
reached 627,000 by Oct. 16. This figure 
topped the final 1952 total by more than 
100,000 tags. 





The variety 


Fuzzy seed sacked in 





NORTHERN STAR COTTON 


that makes farmers more 
heavy fruiting with a quality staple. Mr. Farmer, if you want to increase 
your yield and profits grow NORTHERN STAR COTTON. 

3 bushel bags, price $3.50 per bushel prepaid any- 
where in Texas; $3.75 per bushel on orders for less than 3 sacks. Delinted 
seed in 50 pound bags 18¢ per pound prepaid in Texas. 

$3.50 per bushel and 18¢ per pound FREIGHT COLLECT TO 
OUT OF TEXAS. AGENTS WANTED. 


money per acre, early maturing, 


POINTS 





bushels o1 


Kindly book 
FREIGHT PAID IN TEXAS, 
NAME 

POST OFFICE 


SHIPPING POINT 





Northern Star Seed at $3.50 per bushel or 18¢ per pound on delinted seed, 


FREIGHT 


Northern Star Seed Farms, ovsrien, texas 


pounds Texas Registered 


COLLECT OUT OF TEXAS. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—72-85” coohers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it's used in oi) mill, we have it.—-V. A. Lessor 


and Co., P. O. Box No, 108, Fort Worth, Texas 
OIL, MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE~-—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 


speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 


ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern § prepressing or »ingle 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 


Riddle, Pa 


OIL, MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE~ #5” 5- 
high and 72” 4-high cookers —Everything for hy- 
draulic press rooms-—141 and 176-saw Carver 


Chandler hullers-filter presses 26” 
Motor driven attrition mills 

screw conveyor and hangers..-Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Ine., 1212 So. Industrial, Dallas, 
Texas, Telephone PRospect 5958 


linters— 36” 
and 36” Bauer Bros 


FOR SALE Six press cottonseed and peanut oil 
mill, peanut shelling plant, cotton gin, 750,000 
cu. ft. of sprinklered storage space, 1,200 foot 
railroad siding, 75,000 gallon water tank, 11 acre 
industrial site, located in cotton and peanut belt. 
Address inquirites to: Box “B"’, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Post Office Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas 


FOR SALE-—Complete hydraulic oil mill, less 
buildings, equipped with two Minneapolis Moline 
210 hp. & x 9 natural gas engines, three presses, 
Davidson-Kennedy cake former, rolls, low and 
high pressure pumps and accumulator, three new 
cookers, kettle type, Sprout-Waldron hot cake 
breaker, five 106 saw Carver linters, complete 
dust control system, one 35 h.p. boiler with auto- 


matic gas and water controls, Chandler huller, 
nearly new Carver Tru-line saw filer for 106 
saws. All priced to sell...Call H. D. Hynds, Van 


Alstyne Cotton Oil Company, Van Alstyne, Texas 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE 8-80 gin stands, Lummus gin, in ex- 
cellent condition at reasonable price Novacek & 
Dubeak, Route 2, Caldwell, Texas 









Electric Motors 















Sales 






.. Repair 





Partial list of motors in stock: 


800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
260 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1560 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 













nee oceer 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
$-4711 HU-2801 











Harlingen 
3905 
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FOR SALE One Murray P. X. press in good 
condition. W. S. Moore & Son, Navascta, Texas 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
vin. Has ginned less than 7,000 bales sinee in- 
stalled new. Has 24 shelf drier, also big reel 
drier, Super Gem Mitchells, 14° bur machine, elec- 
tric power. Plant must be moved. Sacrifice price 
of $30,000. Tais and many more real bargains in 
gins to move, also gins to operate where now lo- 
cated. M. M. Phillips, Box 128%, Phone 
day or night, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Complete 4/90 Murray 





5-55905 


FOR SALE One practically new Hardwicke-Etter 
20 shelf tower drier with conduit, burner, fan 
and piping. Also one two trough Continental 
drier with burner, fan and piping. 5-80 Cont’- 
nental F3 D. C. gins. Bill Smith, Box 604, 
Phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE Experienced and equipped to deliver 
and install any machinery bought from me. I 
have many items of good used machinery at this 
time. If you will advise what your plans are for 
this next season, I will notify you when the ma- 
chinery you need is ready for inspection and you 
will have a chance at the best in used equipment, 
guaranteed, and delivered when you want it. 
Spencer's Cotton Gin Sales & Service, good used 
machinery for sale. Warehouse 5 miles north 
Highway #1, Georgetown, Texas. 


FOR REMOVAL,._One complete modern 4-80 Mur- 
ray gin plant. Will sell any or all items from 
same. Other complete plants available. Also we 
have an unusual stock of late model miscellaneous 
machinery ready for prompt shipment. Tell us 
your needs.--R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telephone 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


SINKERS CORPORATION, KENNETT, MIS- 
SOURI OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL GIN BUY 

8-80 Hardwicke-Etter gin in fine condition. Ginned 
only 2,871 bales, with following equipment: Gen- 
eral Electric 150 h.p. motor, operated on only 280 
bales. All-steel hydraulic press with three extra 
complete mandrils. 7-cylinder I-type cleaner with 


ll-shelf drier. Hull extractor cleaner-feeders. 4- 
cylinder after-cleaners, Considerable quantity of 
cotton ties. Complete set of blueprints for relo- 


cating gin. Price $20,000 f.0.b Kennett, Missouri. 
You can be in the gin business on a first class 
basis for only a fraction of a new gin cost 
Sinkers Corporation, Box 96, Kennett, Mo. 





Equipment Wanted 


BUYING NOW FOR MY 1954 STOCK: Wanted 
10 and 14 ft. steel bur machines, Continental, 
Murray V.S. and Hardwicke-Etter flat screen sep- 
arators, steel conveyor distributors, steel bound 
and all-steel presses, trampers, late model all- 
steel gin stands, V-belt Mitchell machines, fans, 
also whole gins to dismantle. Please give make 
and price in first letter. Spencer's Cotton Gin 
Sales & Service, good used gin machinery for 
sale. Warehouse 5 miles north Highway 1, Box 
204, Georgetown, Texas. 





Personnel Ads 


WANTED Night superintendent for mill with 

four French screw presses. Give qualifications, 

references and salary wanted in own handwriting. 
Delta Oil Mill, Inc., Jonestown, Miss. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SAI.E—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—-Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 


COTTON PICKER for sale-—A two row Allis- 
Chalmers cotton picker for sale at once. Good as 
100 bales. Harvesting 


new. Has picked less than 
95% over in this area. This picker will pick a 
bale an hour. Cash price $4,990. Ott Brothers, 


Branchville, S.C., Phone 2436. 
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FOR SALE ‘Two 180 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline used 
engines—natural gas—-outboard clutch. Will run. 
$600 each. Buda Engine Sales & Service, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., telephone Melrose #-1553. 


1 -M.-M. TWIN SIX ENGINE with steel vat, 
cooling coils and tower. In excellent shape. 
Call or write Morrilton Cotton Oil Mill, Morrilton, 
Arkansas. Can be seen on request. 





Conway Heads Margarine 


Committee on Research 


The National Association of Margar- 
ine Manufacturers has announced the 
election of Lowell F. Conway, labora- 
tcries director of Osceola Foods, Inc., Os- 
ceola, Ark., as chairman of its commit- 
tee on research. 

Also announced were the elections of 
chairmen of three subcommittees: Dr. 
EK. E. Rice, Swift and Co. research lab- 
oratories, Chicago, nutrition; James P. 
Hughes, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., Sher- 
man, Texas, vitamin A; Dr. Leo Brown, 


Swift and Co., research laboratories, 
technical. 
The Association has been active in 


sponsoring research projects on margar- 
ine’s nutritional values. The subeom- 
mittee on vitamin A recently developed 
an improved method for assaying vita- 
min A in margarine and reported re- 
sults of research of the vitamin’s keep- 
ing values in margarine. Margarine con- 
tains a minimum of 15,000 U.S.P. units 
of vitamin A. 


New Gin Plant Completed 


Ginning is being started this week at 
the new $106,000 gin plant at Lancas- 
ter, Texas, built on the site of the Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Gin which was destroyed 
by fire Sept. 20. 





Status of Ginning Lab 
In New USDA Set-up 


There has been considerable 
concern in the ginning industry, 
since the USDA reorganization 
plan was announced, as to the fu- 
ture status of the ginning and 
fiber laboratories at Stoneville. 

This week the Washington of- 
fice of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press was advised by Dr. 
Walter M. Scott of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration that 
no change in the function, scope 
of work or personnel is planned 
for Stoneville. 

But one question in connection 
with Stoneville’s status is still to 
be decided, and that is whether it 
will continue to report through 
Beltsville, or through the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory 
at New Orleans. 

The feeling in the Department 
seems to be that in the past Stone- 
ville has been concerned mainly 
with production, but that more re- 
cently the emphasis on ginning and 
other work at the Stoneville lab- 
oratories is more closely connected 
with utilization. 

If it is decided that ginning is 
primarily concerned with utiliza- 
tion, the assumption is that Stone- 
ville will report through the New 
Orleans laboratory. 
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Murray Representatives Attend General Sales Meeting 





SHOWN HERE are representatives of The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., in a picture taken Nov. 2 during a three-day gen- 
eral sales meeting at Dallas, attended by members of the firm’s sales and engineering staffs. About 85 persons, from the At- 
lanta, Memphis, Dallas and Fresno, Calif., offices of the firm, were at the meeting. Every cotton growing state was represented. 


© Meeting Discusses 


Linters Problems 


PROBLEMS encountered by the users 
of first-cut linters were thoroughly dis 
cussed at a meeting held Oct. 28 in Mem- 
phis and attended by linters consumers 
and oil mill representatives. The meet- 
ing was called by the users of linters and 
was presided over by David Schim 
mel, Allen Industries, Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. 

Linters consumers pointed to increas- 
ing competition in bedding, furniture 
and automotive fields from rubber, sisal, 
webbing, imported linters and cotton 
waste. They also stated that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to secure the qual- 
ity of linters required to meet specifi- 
cations for finished products. From the 
discussions, it developed that the cot 
tonseed price support pregram, by plac- 
ing minimum prices on first-cut linters, 
is making the use of substitutes profit- 
able. The price support program also 
appears to have an influence upon qual 
ity in that sales of linters to CCC are 
made upon government grades which 
do not necessarily conform to what con- 
sumers want. 

Mill representatives pointed out that 
changes in the varieties of cotton plant- 
ed, in production practices—specifica!- 
ly mechanical harvesting, and in gin- 
ning practices have markedly reduced 
the staple of linters below that former- 
ly produced. It was agreed, nowever, 
that, if the specific requirements of the 
users of linters were better known, the 
mills might he better able to meet such 
requirements. To accomplish this, the 
meeting voted to establish a committee 
of representatives of the oil mills and 
linters users which would meet from 
time to time and discuss mutual prob- 
lems. 
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Judges Selected for Maid 
Of Cotton Finals Jan. 6 


Selection of the judges for the 1954 
Maid of Cotton contest was announced 
Nov. 6 by the National Cotton Council. 
Judges will be Nancy White, fashion 
editor of Good Housekeeping magazine; 
W. A. L. Sibley, Union, S. C., vice-pres- 
ident, Monarch Mills; J. Clyde Wilson, 
cotton producer, Buckeye, Ariz.; Parks 
Kinnett, president, Memphis Cotton Ex 
change; Clyde L. Patton, president, 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Association; 
Edward J. Meeman, editor, Memphis 
Press-Scimitar; and Ed Lipscomb, Coun 
cil director of sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations. 

Finals of the contest will be held Jan. 


6 at Ellis Auditorium in Memphis. A 
story elsewhere in this issue lists the 
Maid’s itinerary. 


Retired Interstate Official 


Dies in Sherman, Texas 


J. B. Cole, Sherman, Texas, retired 
official of the former Interstate Cotton 
Oil Cec., died Nov. 3 at Sherman. He 
was associated with the firm from 1922 
to 1939. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, Joe 
Cole of Sherman; a daughter, Mrs. Guy 
Reynolds of Little Rock, Ark., and two 
brothers, J. C. Cole and Cole 
both of Bowling Green, Ky. 


Tenders to USDA Listed 

Tenders of about 2,076 tank 
crude cottonseed oil, 174 tank ears of 
refined cottonseed oil, 188,288 tons of 
meal and cake, and 127,377 bales of lin- 
ters were received through Oct. 30° by 
the New Orleans commodity office of 


George ° 


cars of 
r 


the Production and Marketing Admin 
istration. 
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e Acreage Compromise 
Approved by South 


STRONG PROBABILITY that agree 
ment will be reached on a compromise 
plan to increase 1954 cotton acreage al 
lotments to 21 million acres, plus a na- 
tional reserve of 315,000 acres, is 
following a meeting Nov. 2 in Memphis. 
At this meeting Midsouth producers and 
representatives of Georgia and the Car 
olinas approved the compromise pro 
posed by Senators James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi and Clinton P. Anderson of 


seen 


New Mexico. 

Similar approval by Western cotton 
growers would result in general sup- 
port from the Cotton Belt for legisla 


tion to increase the 1954 alloments. The 
plan calls for half of the 1.5 percent 
national reserve to be allocated to Ari 
zona, California and New Mexico, with 
the other 157,000 acres to be assigned 
to all othe according to their 
five-year average plantings. 

Growers at the Memphis meeting, 
called by Hilton Bracey, chairman of 
the Midsouth Cotton Producers Commit 
tee, urged that counties be permitted to 
use the farm record plan for allotments 
or the county land factor plan, which 
ever they desire. They also recommended 
that efforts be made to subsidize cotton 
exports 


states 


Louisiana Crushers Meet 


Members of the Louisiana Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association held a meeting 
Oct. 31 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans. Dr. A. M. Altschul of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
was the guest speaker, discussing new 
cevelopments in crushing — research. 
NCPA Educational Service Field Rep 
resentative Dalton FE. Gandy discussed 
the agricultural outlook for 1954. 


Cotton Mechanization Panel 





(Continued from Page 42) 


tal investment involved. Such an invest- 
ment will probably be beyond the means 
of small farmers for many years. 

In summary, I would say that the 
needs for complete mechanization are 
greater today than ever. If farmers in 
the Southeast are to continue to grow 
cotton in competition with other areas, 
a means must be found to lower pro- 
duction cost. The need for mechanical 
equipment to do this job, equipment that 
does not require excessive capital outlay 
on the part of the small farmers, is 
probably the greatest of all. 


Southern Engineer 


0. B. WOOTEN 


Agricultural Engineer, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss. 


ODAY, there is ample evidence that 

further cotton mechanization prog- 
ress means as much the adaptation of 
the crop to the machine as it does the 
machine to the crop. In some instances 
the development of new or improved 
production methods has resulted from 
new developments in machinery. The aim 
has been to provide greater efficiency 
in cotton production and, in the final 
analysis, a better end product after 
ginning. 

Improvements in planting methods 
and equipment offer an example of the 
progress made in the past few years. 
These are both important tools in the 
growing of any crop, and in cotton the 
new techniques and devices have shown 
increased efficiency and flexibility in 
practical application. Planting equip- 
ment suitable for cotton and companion 
crops has been developed, thus making 
it possible for the farmer to plant prac 
tically all of his row crops with a single 
machine, 

Aiding further in this work is a wide 
variety of implements for the prepara- 
tion of a seedbed, along with newly de- 
veloped machines for the application of 
fertilizers—and new types of fertiliz- 
ers to use in them. 

Two significant advances in cotton 
cultivation equipment in the past six 
years have been the adaptation of ro 
tary hoe attachments to the standard 
sweep cultivator and the general transi- 
tion from the horse-drawn shovel type 
cultivator sweep to a lighter high-speed 
sweep, These additions have increased 
the utilization of the higher speeds built 
into the modern tractors. In the past 
three years there has been limited use 
of herbicides in the cotton fields of the 
South as a partial substitute for me- 
chanical cultivation. New chemicals for 
weed and grass control, however, will 
probably increase the demand for im- 
proved application equipment. 

Since 1948, organic insecticides have 
given good control of cotton insect pests. 
Low-gallonage spray techniques that 
have been developed, along with improved 
ground rigs and airplane methods, have 
done much to stimulate both early and 
late season control programs. 

Defoliation research is providing new 
defoliants and improved application 
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processes which promise to remove some 
of the uncertainties from this phase of 
production. 

The mechanical harvesting of cotton, 
both with strippers and spindle-type 
pickers, is gaining momentum every year. 
Improvements in these machines and 
greater experience in their use and main- 
tenance have convinced the farmer that 
the hand picker can be replaced. 

This is a brief review of some of the 
progress that has been made in mech- 
anization. Let us now look at some of 
the remaining problems. Although seed- 
bed preparation studies made in the past 
should assist the farmer in determining 
the best method of preparation accord- 
ing to soil types, much is yet to be 
learned before fool-proof recommenda- 
tions can be made, 

There are also demands in certain 
areas for planter improvements, espe- 
cially in the heavy clay “buckshot” soils 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

Improved metering devices and_ soil 
applicators are needed for the applica- 
tion of both solid and liquid fertilizers. 
A principal need is an accurate me- 
tering system that will facilitate easier 
calibration of the amount of material 
to be applied. 

The primary need in harvesting equip- 
ment is a smaller, less expensive ma- 
chine, particularly for farms of small 
acreages, Increased competition among 
manufacturers will no doubt hasten de- 
velopments in all sizes of mechanical 
harvesters. Greater skill in the opera- 
tion of both production and harvesting 
machinery is one phase of mechanization 
that should be emphasized. The average 
farmer is not getting the optimum per- 
formance that present-day machines are 
capable of providing. A large percentage 
of repairs is caused by abuse rather 
than normal wear. Casual observation 
often reveals serious mishandling of 
machines by some operators. 

Since machinery requires a high cap- 
ital investment, it follows that educa- 
tion toward its most efficient use should 





Federal Red Tape 
Made of Cotton 


The federal government has re- 
ported exactly how much red tape 
it used last year—366 miles of it. 
It is made of cotton and costs 53 
cents for a 72-yard spool. The gov- 
ernment bought 8,950 spools of the 
product at a cost of more than 
$4,700. According to the latest 
federal supply service catalog it 
is the only kind of red tape that 
the government uses although 
there are sure to be critics who 
will question this statement. 

Government egencies use the tape 
almost exclusively for tying up 
documents for storage. Incidental- 
ly, there are enough red-tape-bound 
government records throughout the 
country to fill seven Pentagon 
Buildings, according to the Gen 
eral Services Administration. 
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help bring a higher return from this 
investment. Any farmer who is interested 
in learning to operate his present ma- 


chines with maximum efficiency will 
undoubtedly be in a good position to 
benefit from the advancements in new 
machinery as they come. 


Western Farmer 


CECIL H. COLLERETTE 


Casa Grande, Ariz. 


ys THE ANIMAL KINGDOM there’s 
a lot of difference between the mule 
and the cat. But in the realm of the 
Arizona cotton grower, there’s even more 
difference between the hay-eating mule 
that broke soil for the first cotton in 
the state, and the petroleum-fed “Cats” 
that now drag their soil-stirring tails 
across more than 600,000 acres of cotton 
land in the state. 

The difference between the mule and 
the “Cat” is the story of cotton mech- 
anization in Arizona, where we have 
faced the immense task of turning raw 
desert into productive farm land, and 
of then raising the crop efficiently 
enough to cover the high costs of irri- 
gation farming. Without modern ma- 
chines we never could have done that job. 

The Arizona farm is a mechanized 
farm, accepted as such by our people 
without any particular thought. The 
farmer in Arizona who does not use 
four-row tractor equipment is not only 
the exception but stands out like a 
mountain among his neighbors. 

Every acre of cotton in Arizona is ir- 
rigated, To make economical and effi- 
cient use of our water we carefully levei 
our fields. So from the time large 
crawler-type tractors come in with gang 
plows through cotton harvesting, trac- 
tors and tractor equipment figure in 
every operation. 

Maybe that’s why Arizona growers 
are so ready to snap onto every new 
machine that appears and shows promise 
of eliminating another hand operation. 
I think we’ve had more than our share 
of farmer-invented tools mechanical 
hoes to thin stands of cotton, weeding 
machines to keep grass weeds out of 
the rows, water furrow turners, refine- 
ments of machines invented elsewhere 
and adapted to our needs. Many of these 
have been taken over by national farm 
equipment manufacturers to become 
standard throughout the Southwestern 
and Western areas. 

The one major hole we have yet to 
plug in the mechanization of our cotton 
growing industry is cultivation. Though 
some areas seem to have had success 
with flame cultivation, little has been 
done with that method in Arizona. Our 
own University and Experiment Station 
have been handicapped in testing this 
and other new developments by lack of 
funds, 

Most of the experimental 
been done by individual growers and 
we can report that during this past 
season flame cultivation was successful- 
ly used for the first time. One large 
grower is quite pleased with the results 
obtained on about 2,000 acres. Two or 
three other growers also had good re- 
sults this year so it looks as if we are 
well on the way to eliminating our last 
big requirement for hand labor in the 
production side. 

Some experimental work with a herbi- 


work has 
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Our specialization can mean this 








to you: the right solvent, at the 








right place, at the right time. 








When the problem calls for sol- 
vents, call on AMSCO! 























AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
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cide (CMU), after the 
also looks promising. 

Our people, in an attempt to do away 
with as much hand labor as_ possible, 
have tried machine blocking, cross cul- 
tivation and drop-plate planting. The in- 
creased use of mechanical pickers and 
latest research seem to indicate that 
by planting less than 20 pounds to the 
acre of well-delinted seed, we can do 
away with thinning, thereby reducing 
labor requirements. 

Of course, the most spectacular ad- 
vance in mechanization has been in the 
harvesting of the crop. Two or three 
years ago Arizona received the largest 
single rail shipment of mechanical pick- 
ers ever sent to one dealer, Since then, 
farmers have bought hundreds of the 
machines, and hundreds more arrive in 
the state each fall to pick on a con- 
tract basis. 

Year by year we have increased the 
percentage of our crop that is machine 
picked. Preliminary estimates are that 
about 45 percent or 425,000 bales of our 
1953 crop will be machine-harvested, so 
we feel Arizona is keeping step with 
developments in this field. 

We still need a reliable defoliant plus 
experience and knowledge as to how to 
get the best results from defoliation. 

We in Arizona also believe the man- 
ufacturers of picking machines should 
give some thought to the possibility of 
developing a high-drum machine for our 
particular needs. The very rank growth 
of cotton in our state, with considerable 
acreages of upland cotton growing as 
much as six and seven feet tall and pro- 
ducing two bales per acre, puts a burden 
on present pickers they are not well 
equipped to handle. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments along the mechanical harvesting 
line, however, came just a month or so 
when a Phoenix contract service 


cotton is up 


ago, 
company announced a_ package deal 
which includes bottom defoliation and 


picking of the bottom crop of lint sep- 
arate from the top crop, 

Using a new type Bean spray rig 
that untangles the rank cotton as it ap- 
plies defoliant chemical to the bottoms 
of the plants five rows at a time, this 
company then removes the top three to 
five spindles on its pickers and_ picks 
the bottom bolls without in any way 
harming the immature top bolls. 

In this way, a bale-and-a-quarter to a 
bale-and-a-half of seed cotton is picked 
early in September when the lint is af 
its best grade, and the gins have time 
to do the best possible job of ginning. 
This first picking pays the farmer's 
costs, leaving the top crop to be picked 
later for cream. 

This contracting outfit is pointing the 
way to better picking in another way, 
too. Its picker drivers, for instance, are 
not permitted to make any adjustments 
whatever. For each five machines in the 
field there is a mechanic on hand to 
check and replace any worn parts. He 
has a truckload of parts with him in the 
field. There is also a man at the end of 
the row to check each machine's effi- 
ciency and to make any necessary ad- 
justments. 

With the price of cotton down, and 
with acreage allotments ahead, picking 
machine efficiency is going to be at a 
premium, and machine repair and main- 
tenance bills are going to have to be 
kept at a minimum. Probably the role 
of contract harvesters will become in- 


creasingly important in the future. 
Another Arizona contractor has found 
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that substitution of a special grease lub- 
rication system for the spindles results 
in very low parts replacement costs. In 
fact, he operated on a full picking sched- 
ule last season, and at the close of the 
season replaced only one spindle, and 
that was found to have been defective 
by the manufacturer. 

In conclusion, I would summarize by 
saying that Arizona cotton production 
and harvesting is highly mechanized but 
that we farmers see need for further 
progress. When we can control our weeds 
by mechanical or chemical means to a 
much greater extent than at present and 
when we can pick 85 percent of our 
crop by machine, we will feel that our 
business is approaching the peak in ef- 
ficiency. We will then be able to sel! 
cotton on the world market in compe- 
tition with any foreign growth or any 
synthetic and show a reasonable profit. 


Southwest Engineer 


H. P. SMITH 


Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. 


HE SOUTHWEST has seen many 

new developments in mechanized 
cotton culture during the past few years, 
But, there are a multitude of needs which, 
if filled, would be of great help to the 
cotton farmer. A few needs are listed 
as follows: 

1. Better crop residue disposal equip- 
ment for both cultural and insect con- 
trol practices. The disposal of large cot- 
ton stalks is only half achieved if the 
stubble and roots are untreated. 

2. A type of seed selection mechanism 
that will meter out a precision quantity 
of seed. 

3. A standardized type of furrow for 
planters is needed for both on-the-bed 
and in-the-furrow planting. 

4. A standardized type of furrow 
opener on planters for the side place- 
ment of granular fertilizer. This opener 
should give a minimum soil disturbance 
and be relatively free of choking with 
clods and crop residue. 

5. A fertilizer furrow opener for cul- 
tivators that will permit the positive 
application and placement of fertilizer 
as a side dressing. 

6. Better types of seed and fertilizer 
tubes are needed. Perhaps a camera-bel 
lows type of tube made of cotton fabric 
could be developed or the boxes mounted 
closer to the ground, 

7. A recommended = standardized de- 
sign of rotary hoe wheels and tines for 
cotton culture. 

8. Better mechanical and chemical 
weed control equipment, chemicals and 
practices. 

9. Well designed tractor wheel fen- 
ders that can be used with cultivators, 
sprayers, and dusters should be availa- 
ble at most implement dealers. 

10. There is need for a defoliation 
chemical that will cause cotton leaves to 
drop under various growth and climatic 
conditions and to inhibit re-growth for 
at least 15 days. 

11. Equipment, chemicals, and meth- 
ods for the control of the pink bollworm 
and other cotton insects. 

12. A low-cost mechanical cotton har- 
vester. 

13. A green boll eliminator for cotton 
strippers. 

14. Sponsorship of the adoption of a 
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standard 40-inch row spacing for cotton 
by the equipment industry and all cot- 
ton trade agencies, 

15. A committee from industry and 
the cotton trade to work on the stand- 
ardization of equipment and practices 
for cotton culture. 


Accomplishments 


The decade from 19438 to 1953 may go 
down in history as the period when cot- 
ton became mechanized in the South- 
west. More developments in equipment 
and mechanization practices were adopted 
during the past 10 years than in all the 
centuries cotton has been grown. 

For example, during this period the 
following types of equipment and prac- 
tices have been introduced in the South- 
west: 

1. Stalk cutter-shredders. 

2. The widespread use of the forward- 
or centrally-mounted middle breaker. 

3. The extended use of the rotary hoe 
in cotton culture. 

4. The use of anhydrous ammonia as 
a fertilizer for cotton. 

5. The use of chemicals for pre- and 
post-emergence weed control. 

6. The development of high-speed 
type sweeps for cultivators and the touch 
control hydraulic lifts for  tractor- 
mounted equipment, 

7. The introduction and widespread 
use of organic chemicals for the control 
of insects. 

8. The development of spraying equip- 
ment for tractors and airplanes. 


9. The development and general use 
of defoliation chemicals. 
10. The introduction and uninter- 


rupted use of tractor-mounted mechani- 
cal cotton strippers. 

11. The introduction of a 
mechanical cotton picker. 

12. Extensive improvement of gin- 
ning equipment for handling of rough 
harvested and mechanically harvested 
cotton to produce high quality lint cot- 
ton. 

What have been the results of these 
accomplishments? This past year, I have 
traveled across Louisiana, New Mexico 
and Arizona. Then too, I have traveled 
the length and breadth of Texas. During 
these thousands of miles of travel, it 
was a rare sight, indeed, to see an an- 
imal working in the field or pulling a 
wagon on the road. 

The power used on the cotton farms 
of the Southwest is tractor power. 

The horse-drawn wagon of single-baie 
capacity has given way largely to rub- 
ber-tired trailers of two-, three-, and 
four-bale capacity. 

It is estimated that 50 percent of the 
eight million acres of cotton grown in 
Texas in 1953 was planted to a stand. 
This practice ranges from the Rio Grande 
River on the south to the High Plains on 
the north. Hoe labor is used largely for 
the destruction of weeds. 

Most of the hand labor in the South- 
west is for harvesting. This is rapidly 
being displaced by mechanical harvest- 
ers. 

On Sept. 10, I attended a field day 
at Temple, Texas, which is in the heart 
of the Blacklands. The field day was de- 
voted entirely to the demonstration of 
cotton stripping machines of which there 
were seven makes. 

Oscar J. Grossman, a cotton farmer 
near the Temple Station, who has for 
several years been adopting research 
findings, was at this fifth cotton stripper 
demonstration. He stated that he had 
planted a variety of cotton suitable for 


successful 
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stripping and used a defoliant to drop 
as many leaves as possible, then used 


a desiccant to kill and dry up those 
leaves that did not drop. Then with his 
son operating a two-row cotton strippei 
and his wife as water-girl and cook, 
they harvested 16 bales of cotton the 
first day, with a late start. The next 
day they harvested 20 bales and there 
were three bales left for the third day. 
This was early in the season, the gin 
was near, and he got his cotton ginned 
as rapidly as he harvested it. So, by 
September, he had his crop harvested, 
stalks cut, land plowed, and the year’s 
work finished, 

That is just one of many examples of 
how mechanization is coming to the 
Southwest. 


Agricultural Economist 


Dr. H. BROOKS JAMES 


Head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. 


HE PAST DECADE has provided an 

environment in which one would ex- 
pect considerable progress in the mech- 
anization of cotton. Employment has 
been at a high level and wages have 
more than doubled. The cotton farmer is 
no longer faced with the problem of 
finding employment for the people on 
his farm, but with the problem of pro- 
ducing cotton as efficiently as possible. 
In this environment we have witnessed 
much progress in the direction of cotton 
mechanization. In spite of this encour- 
aging progress, many problems remain 
to be solved. 


Accomplishments 


ledger, 
substan- 


side of the 
which 


On the 


progress 
there are 


five areas in 


tial accomplishments of cotton mechan- 
ization have been made. First, substan- 
tial progress has been made in obtaining 
a desired stand of cotton without re- 
sorting to hand thinning. The develop- 
ment of better planters and the use of 
mechanically or chemically delinted seed 
enables the farmer to plant to a stand 
of cotton. Chemical treatment to com- 
bat disease enables the farmer to re- 
tain a stand even under adverse weath- 
er conditions. This eliminates much of 
the need for hand or mechanical thin- 
ning. Even where cotton is drilled in 
the row, mechanical choppers may be 
used to thin the cotton. Obtaining the 
desired number of plants per acre with- 
out resorting to hand thinning materi- 
ally reduces the labor requirements for 
production of cotton. 

Second, the recommended varieties of 
cotton grown in the Southeast are rather 
well adapted to mechanical picking. For 
the high plains areas of Oklahoma and 
Texas, varieties of cotton which are 
more storm-resistant and more desir- 
able for mechanical stripping have been 
developed by plant breeders in those 
areas. Although present varieties may 
not be all that is to be desired, substan- 
tial progress has been made in plant 
breeding of cotton during the past de- 
cade. 

Third, progress has been made in the 
control of weeds. The use of chemicals, 
rotary weeders, and plair cultivators in 
an effort to control weeds represents 
real progress in this area. Although the 
weed problem is far from being licked, 
we can count these innovations as ac- 
complishments along the road to the so- 
lution of the weed problem. 

Fourth, although present methods of 
defoliating cotton are far from satis- 
factory, credit must be given for prog- 
ress in this area during the past decade. 

Fifth, substantial progress has been 
made in the development of satisfactory 
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mechanical harvesters and accompanying 
ginning facilities necessary to handle 
mechanically harvested cotton. New ma- 
chines have been developed and old ma- 
chines have been improved. Field and 
grade losses have been reduced. 


Problems 

“All of the problems of cotton mechan- 
ization have not been solved. In spite 
of the progress made during the past 
decade, there are many problems _ re- 
maining. 

First, a more satisfactory method of 
weed control is needed for the humid 
areas. If hand hoeing is to be elimi- 
nated, satisfactory ways of controlling 
weeds must be found. At present weeds 
interfere with mechanical harvesting and 
tend to lower the grade of cotton. 

Second, a reliable defoliant which can 
be applied only a short while before 
harvest time and which will prevent a 
second growth of green leaves is badly 
needed. Good defoliation is essential to 
efficient mechanical harvesting of cot- 
ton which results in a high grade of 
lint. 

Third, a cheaper mechanical picker 
for use on the thousands of small cotton 
farms in the Cotton Belt is needed if we 
are to continue to produce cotton ef- 
ficiently on these farms. Such a machine 
must be one which will harvest cotton 
with little field loss. The production of 
cotton on small farms by hand does not 
promise a high standard of living for 


those families involved. 
Fourth, there is real need for lint 
cleaning equipment which will remove 


grass as well as the fine pin trash in 
mechanically harvested cotton. Main- 
taining the quality of mechanically har- 
vested cotton is a real problem, 

Fifth, there is need for a cotton plant 


which matures all bolls at about the 
same time and which stands up well, 
picks easily, but is storm” resistant 


enough so that the cotton does not blow 


out on the ground before harvesting 
time. Also, earlier maturing varieties 
would be better for humid areas. Al- 


though the plant breeders have done a 
good job, their job is by no means fin- 
ished. 

Sixth, there is room for improvement 
in the marketing of cotton. There is 
some evidence to indicate that mechan- 
ically harvested cotton is being discrim- 
inated against by some mill operators 
even though it has been carefully graded 
and labeled. 





Mechanization Holds Real Promise 
For Efficient Cotton Production 








Substantial progress has been mad 
in the mechanization of cotton. Many 
problems remain to be solved. Cotton 


mechanization is the key to efficient cot- 
ton production in the future. The pro- 
ductivity per unit of labor involved in 
the production of cotton using non-me- 
chanical methods is simply too low to 
provide an acceptable standard of  liv- 
ing for farm people or to entice labo: 
to remain in cotton production. Higher 
price for cotton alone will not give the 
inefficient producer an adequate stand- 
ard of living. More efficient mechanical 
production is the key to reduced cost of 
production. Research is unlocking the 
door and allowing many profitable in 
novations to flow into the cotton areas 
resulting in more efficient production 
of cotton. The future promises more in 
novations in the direction of greater 
efficiency in the production of cotton. 
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Tour and Field 
Demonstration 


By T. E, CORLEY 


@ Remarks in connection with the tour and field demonstration, Seventh Annual 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 28-30, 1953. Commentator 
was T. E. Corley, Associate Agricultural Engineer, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


Auburn 


HE FIELD DEMONSTRATION has 
been planned to show machinery and 
methods that play an important role in 
the complete mechanization of cotton in 
this area. Some of you came here with 
the expectation of seeing small, one-row, 
hillside equipment. For complete mech- 
anization of cotton, we must use tractors 
and equipment of at least two-row size. 
Only partial mechanization is possible 
with one-row equipment. While most of 
the machines that we are demonstrating 
are the same as those used in the mech- 
anized production of cotton in other 
areas, we hope to show you how these 
machines may be adapted for use here. 
1. Cover Crop Seeding 
A good way to increase cotton yields 
is to grow leguminous cover crops. To 
make a good growth of cover crops in 
this area, the seed must be planted be- 
fore cotton is harvested. The first ma 
chine shown is an improvised inter- 
planter for seeding legumes and apply- 
ing fertilizer in cotton middles before 
harvesting the cotton. It may also be 
used to seed such crops as oats and 
wheat in cotton and grain sorghum. 


2. Crop Residue Disposal 

Proper disposal of crop residues pays 
dividends by eliminating clogging when 
plowing, planting, cultivating, and har- 
vesting. Cotton stalks should be cut 
fine and close to the ground, as soon 
as the cotton is harvested. 

Also, we are showing two of the many 
makes of power-driven shredders on the 
market that will do a thorough job of 
shredding cotton stalks. The horizontal 
blade-type is preferred over the verti- 
cal blade-type because it can be used 
for clipping pastures and other crops. 
3. Seedbed Preparation 

A well prepared seedbed is important. 
It influences all succeeding machinery 
operations. Complete turning of crop 
residue well in advance of planting, elim- 
ination of clods, and firming of the soil 
are all necessary. A smooth seedbed re- 
sults in more efficient planting, culti- 
vation, and harvesting operations. 

First, we are showing the plows. The 
moldboard plow is popular for seedbed 
preparation, especially in this area and 
the Lower Coastal Plains. Since the ad 
vent of low cost shares, moldboard 
plows have regained popularity. The 
disk plow can often be used to do a 
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satisfactory job when the ground is too 
hard for moldboard plows. It is a pop- 
vlar tillage implement in the heavier 
soils of the Piedmont and Limestone 
Valley. Although few two-way plows 
are being used, we have found them 
very useful in contour farming because 
they aid in proper terrace maintenance 
and eliminate many dead furrows. 

Another phase of seedbed prepara- 
tion is harrowing. The harrow plays an 
important role in firming the soil, elim- 
inating clods and early weeds. Wheel 
type harrows are filling a definite need 
in this area where implements have to 
be moved from field to field over roads 
and highways. Also the lift-type or in- 
tegral mounted harrows are easily trans- 
ported from field to field and very ma- 
neuverable. 

Land levelers or planes are used pri- 
marily in western irrigated areas, but 
their value in this area is just now be- 


ing realized. We find them excellent 
tools for smoothing the land between 
terraces to eliminate ridges and low 


spots. This has proved to be a definite 
advantage for precision planting and 
cultivating and for mechanical harvest- 
ing. The first machine demonstrated is 
a smaller, mounted type leveler that is 
very maneuverable. The next machine is 
a larger, trail type leveler suitable for 
the large operator. 

1. Planting 

The main objectives in planting for 
mechanical harvesting are uniformity 
and control of plant size and = shape. 
Close spacing in the drill tends to pro- 
duce relatively small, uniform plants 
with short limbs and higher fruiting. A 
plant population of 40,000 to 50,000 
plants per acre at harvest time is de- 
sirable. Tests have shown that the plant 
population can vary considerably with- 
out affecting the yields as long as plants 
are uniformly distributed. Cotton should 
be planted to a stand and solid in the 
drill. 

We are showing both rear and front 
mounted planters. Rear mounted plant- 
ers are used in considerable numbers on 
small farms in this area. The front 


mounted planter is equipped with large 
press wheels and a sprayer for applying 
pre-emergence spray. This same spray- 
er, with the addition of the boom, may 
be used for 
tion. 


insect control and defolia 
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5. Weed Control 

Clean cultivation is important for me- 
chanical harvesting. We have had very 
good results with chemicals for con- 
trolling weeds. However, most farmers 
in this area still have the “wait and 
see’ attitude about chemical weed con- 
trol. 

Timely and frequent use of the rotary 
hoe and sweeps will eliminate most of 
the hand labor. The main disadvantage 
of the rotary hoe is that it cannot be 
used during wet weather. Sweep culti- 
vation should be flat and continued late 
into the season. Thick spacing helps in 
shading out weeds after “lay-by” time. 

fe are demonstrating a rotary hoe and 
front and rear mounted cultivators. The 
last cultivator is equipped with an anhy- 
drous ammonia applicator. Cotton in 
this area requires considerable amounts 
of nitrogen; and anhydrous ammonia is 
a very economical source, applied be- 
fore planting or as a side dressing. 

6. Insect Control and Defoliation 

Good insect control is necessary for 
high yields and sound bolls. Defoliation 
causes the cotton to open in a relatively 


short time, prevents lint discoloration 
from leaf stains and reduces the leaf 
trash harvested with the cotton. Both 


dusters and sprayers have proved sat- 
isfactory for insect control and defoli- 
ation. 

Although dusters are most commonly 
used in this area, sprayers could be 
used to a good advantage. The first ma- 
chine is an eight-row duster. The next 
is a six-row sprayer equipped with 
wheel and axle shields. We consider it 
important to use wheel shields and to 
cover as many rows as possible to re- 
duce damage to the cotton, especially 
during the late season poisoning and 
defoliating. 

Airplane dusters and sprayers also are 
being displayed. 

7. Harvesting 

The final phase of this demonstra- 
tion is mechanical cotton harvesting. It 
has not been accepted rapidly in this 
area due to two factors: lack of ma- 
chines adaptable to our farming prac- 
tices and conditions, and failure of 
farmers to change to production prac- 
tices adaptable to machine harvesters. 
However, in recent years encouraging 
trends have been the design of smaller 
and lower cost harvesters and the real- 
ization by farmers that cotton produc- 
tion must be adapted to machine har- 
vesting. Mechanical cotton harvesters 
were successfully used throughout Ala- 
bama this year. 

The first cotton harvester shown is 
one of several steel roll strippers on the 
market. While this machine is doing a 
satisfactory job here, it has not proved 
satisfactory in harvesting the large, 
bushy-type cotton that we often grow. 

The next machine uses brushes to 
brush the cotton from the plants. Here 
again, the condition of the cotton de- 
termines to a large extent the degree 
of success of the machine, 

The third machine uses fingers to 
strip the cotton from the plant. It pulls 
the bolls in a manner similar to hand 
snapping. 

The next two machines are small, 
one-row spindle pickers that are gain- 
ing popularity in Alabama. Where the 
cotton is grown for mechanical harves- 
ters, these two machines have been quite 
successful. 

The next two machines are the large 
two-row spindle pickers. 
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STRENGTH 
Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 





for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 






TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 









MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 





















LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BPAGGING AND TEES 
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Mechanization Challenge 





(Continued from Page 33) 


Cotton even competes with the lowly 
worm—the silk worm. 

Cotton has animal competitors — in 
sheep, llamas, camels and several other 
wool and hair producers. 

Cotton competes even with birds in 
challenging feathers as the proper stuff- 
ing for furniture, beds, mattresses, ete. 

Cotton, is, or can be, sucessfully raised 
at low cost in many other lands where 
an elevated standard of living is not 
an immediate challenge; but this points 
out that the real challenge of cotton 
mechanization to our industry is that of 
helping lift tremendous burdens of la 
hor from the backs of fellow human be 
ings everywhere, 

What I have just 
petition of other 
points out that the 
tion of cotton production 
tilizing, cultivating, and harvesting 
is an immediate economic necessity. Pro- 
duction costs must be reduced by mech- 
anization if cotton as a crop is to make 
progress. 

What can we as industry do to help 
olve cotton’s problems? We seek youn 
uggestions. 

Let’s look at 
done, 

Almost all the major companies and 
many smaller ones make plowing, plant- 
ing and cultivating equipment for cotton. 
Many produce stalk cutters and other 
specialized tools. This has been going 
on successfully for many years and good 
progress continues to be made. 

The harvesting of cotton 
tough problems, but even so, practically 
every major company in our industry is 
now producing a cotton harvesting unit 
of some kind or is working on such a 
machine. Some companies are working 
strippers, others emphasize pickers; and 
our company has done some serious work 
in trying to adapt our harvesters to cot- 
ton harvesting. Who knows, maybe a 
“combine” of some kind is the answer, 

This much is certain—the farm ma- 
chinery industry has invested millions up- 
on millions of dollars in engineering, in 
research, in field testing, in market an- 
lyses, in improved service and educational 
programs. The details of these programs 
are so complete that all of you must be 
familiar with them. 

What our industry really needs is 
more facts from the expanded research 
work of our colleges and universities. 
We know that the colleges, universities 
and USDA are anxious to cooperate with 

this is only a confirmation of 
they already know, and are will- 
ing to do, but this is also a plea for 
quicker action when facts that pertain 
to or affect cotton production or har- 
vesting become known, 

We need to know if check-rowing cot- 
ton is ever to be seriously considered 
again. Is the necessity of seed conserva- 
tion likely to be a future possibility? 

Many in our industry would like to 
know if machine blocking of cotton is 
practical everywhere, 

What, if any, is the effect of flame 
cultivation on the crop-—on the land? 
Should it be encouraged? Should it be 
continued? 

Where is it necessary to plant cotton 
on the contour—-what kind of equip- 
ment changes are needed? 


suid about the com- 
things with cotton 
complete mechaniza 
planting, fer- 


what our industry has 


presents 


us, so 
what 


How should cotton be fertilized and 
with what kind of machines? 

Should all cotton eventually be defoli- 
ated before harvesting or is it neces- 
sary? 

How clean should cotton be, or how 
full of leaves, stems, ete., could it be 
without affecting the efficiency of gin- 
ning, fabric making, and oil extracting 
operations? 

These may seem like rather simple 
questions, but the answers are apparent- 
ly not easy. The questions I’ve asked are 
fundamental—and some fundamental re- 
search is necessary to give our industry 
the right answers. 

To repeat, it is my belief that our ed- 
ucational, research, and governmental 
agencies should give our industy more 
facts, more quickly. We should be given 
certain ideas that may come from re- 
search even before they’re proved, so 
that more than one group could be given 
an opportunity to work on such projects. 

For fear that you may think me en- 
tirely critical, let me pause to say thank 
you to the folks in research at the ex- 
periment stations and at universities for 
keeping ahead of most of the rapidly 
changing phases of farming in the South. 
My point is that whatever affects cotton 
also affects all other aspects of agri- 
culture, and a quick moving program 
of cooperation between research, indus 
try, and farmers is essential for the good 
of all—particularly Southern agricul 
ture. 

For example, corn may some day be 
king where cotton now reigns. Corn can 
move south, but right now cotton can’t 
move north very far. Cotton farmers are 
interested in many other kinds of farm- 
ing in various places. Other crops are 
competing with cotton in land use every- 
where in the South, Southwest, and in 
California. Facts about this may affect 
the future of cotton mechanization, and 
our industry should be informed on all 
changes in cropland use. This is so be- 
cause our industry’s first obligation is 
to make the machines that our farmei 
need to increase production and lower 
costs while maintaining the producing 
power of the land. 

The tractor, and certain self-propelled 
units, have lifted the burden of labor 
from the backs of humans and animals. 
With these we brought the benefits of 
power farming to large and medium 
sized) family farms. Production 
have been reduced, Farmers have be- 
come businessmen. 

Now, we stand ready to bring similar 
advancements to many smaller farms. 
There need be no great changes hurriedly 
made, but there will be an immediate 
need for close, well integrated coopera- 
tion between farmers themselves, —be- 
tween farmers and dealers, and be- 
tween dealers and manufacturers. 

This we know: cotton calls for 
mechanization because its production 
and harvesting costs in man hours must 
be reduced, It must be reduced if it is 
to compete with other products used for 
the same purposes. Our industry stands 
ready to help—what can we do for you? 
How can we help? We're ready, willing, 
and able. 

To me it looks as if the next few 
vears will determine what happens. to 
King Cotton in the South. I think we 


costs 
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can continue to make progress in power 
farming in the Southern cotton fields if 
we all cooperate willingly. If we do this 
we'll have a bright future and so will 
the South. The size of the Southern farm 
and the most efficient type of mechan- 
ized cotton production techniques are 
hound to get together. 

Maybe our industry can help increase 
the productivity of each worker used in 
producing cotton? 

Maybe our industry can help increase 
the income of each person employed in 
producing cotton? 

Maybe small farmers will have to join 
together in purchasing modern machin- 
ery? 

We can’t give you all the answers here 
or now; but if you'll recommend what 
methods should be used, our industry 
will no doubt have those men available 
who are willing to work out the prob- 
lems of standardization of procedures, 
and in the development of needed ma- 
chines. 





Presenting 


J. Howard Fox 


Hearne, Texas 


J. HOWARD FOX, Hearne, Texas, 1952- 
53 president of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and manager of 
South Texas Cotton Oil Co. at Hearne, 
was born March 7, 1907, at Granger, Tex- 
as. 

Fox was awarded the B. A. degree 
from Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas, in 1928, and he entered the 
oil mill business in July of that year as 
a seed weigher at Corpus Christi, Tex- 
as. In 1929 he was transferred to the 
Hearne mill as cashier. It was in 1943 
that Fox was named manager of the 
mill. 

The Hearne man was vice-president of 
the Texas crushers in 1952-53 and has 
served that group as a director and on 
committees. He is a member of the 
Hearne Rotary Club and of the Meth- 
odist Church, where he was chairman of 
the board of stewards for eight years. 
Fox has been a director of the Brazos 
River Conservation and Reclamation 
District and the Hearne Chamber of 
Commerce. He also served his commu- 
nity as city alderman for four years. 

Fox is married and has three daugh- 
ters, Helen, Betty and Susan. 
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machine has largely displaced hand har- 
vest, the gins have been quick to meet 
the new condition through the installa- 
tion of equipment specially designed fo: 
ginning mechanically harvested cotton, 
whether stripped or spindle picked. 

In some sections of the Southeast this 
year, where unexpectedly large num 
bers of mechanical pickers were put in 
to operation, gins for the first time had 


to do in a few short weeks what they 
were accustomed to do in a_ three-to 
six-month period. 

To handle adequately the crop unde! 


such conditions, it was pointed out, the 
ginner must (1) increase his 
space, or (2) enlarge his plant capacity 
This, however, is not a problem peculiai 
to the Southeast; ginners in many othe: 
sections of the Belt face the same hard 
choice. 

A highlight of the Conference was the 
field demonstration Oct. 30 at the Sand 
Mountain substation. Following opening 
remarks by F. A. Kummer, head of the 


storage 


API agricultural engineering depart 
ment at Auburn, station personnel de 
scribed their adaptability to Southeast 
ern conditions as machines for cover 


crop seeding, crop residue disposal, seed 
bed preparation, planting, weed control, 
insect control, defoliation and harvesting 
were demonstrated. 

Confidence was expressed by confe) 
ence speakers, and this confidence wa 
reflected in the enthusiastic interest in 
the Sand Mountain demonstration, that 
a way will be found to extend the benefits 
of full mechanization to the smalie: 
farms of the Beit. This can be accom 
plished through continued research aimed 
at lower-cost machinery engineered to 
meet the needs of the smaller farm, and 
further advances in precision planting, 
fertilizer application, weed control, cul 
tivation, defoliation and other cotton 
production practices. 

Other features of the Conference in- 
cluded a tour of the Gadsden plant of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
where that company’s spindle pickers 
are made, and a barbecue lunch provided 
by A-C; a buffet dinner Oct. 28 at the 
Gadsden Country Club, with Gadsden’, 
First National Bank as host; and the 
annual banquet Oct. 29 at the Municipal 
Auditorium. Toastmaster at the ban- 


quet was Wm. J. Fisher, vice-president 
of the Oliver Corn. and president” in 
1952-53 of the Farm Equipment Insti 
tute. Principal speaker was Hugh M. 
Comer, board chairman of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

The conference delegates were served 
a barbecue lunch at the Sand Mountain 


substation, in connection with the field 
demonstration, 

Generai chairman of the Conference 
was R. Flake Shaw, chairman of the 
National Cotton Council’s Mechaniza 
tion Steering Committee and executive 
vice-president of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation. J. D. Hays, 
Jr., vice-president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, presided at the first 
day’s session and !ed one of the panel 
discussions the second day; presiding the 
second day was Charles W. Shepard, 
merchant and chairman 
National Cotton Council’s Sales 
Committee. General Confer- 


Gadsden cotton 
of the 
Promotion 
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ence Chairman Shaw presided at the fin- 
al session Oct. 30 at the Sand Mountain 
substation. 

The Conference was sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council in cooperation 
with Alabama Polytechnic Institute, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Equip 
ment Institute and Cotton Belt agricul 
tural colieges. 


Palm Oil, Kernel Output 
Increases in Malaya 


Production of palm oil and palm ket 
nels in Malaya during the first six 
months of 1958 exceeded production fot 
the same period last yeal by about one 
fourth, USDA states. 

Palm oil production totaled 26,574 
short tons and palm kernel output was 
6,899 tons for the period. Increases were 
attributed to the gradual increase in 
acreage and better collections from acre 
harvested. 

Stocks of palm oil and palm kernels 
as of June 30 were reported at 7,222 
and 1,617 tons, respectively. Exports ot 
oil during the period this year amounted 
to 24,763 tons against 25,342 tons 
in the same months in 1952. A total of 
6,679 tons of kernels was exported as 
compared with 6,170 tons the year be 
fore. 


tons 


Major market for palm oil tradition 
ally has been Great Britain, but this 
year Indian demand has been strong. 


Germany and the Netherlands were the 
major markets for kernels. Prices for 
both palm oil and kernels have been 
trending downward in 1953. 


New Booklet: 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. ISSUES 
WEED CONTROL PUBLICATION 


An up-to-date revision of a booklet, 


You Can’t Argue with Weeds, has just 
been issued by Chipman Chemical Co., 
manufacturers of chemical weed killeo 


since 1912. This 40-page booklet contains 
information on a wide variety of chem 
currently recommended for weed, 
vrass and brush control —explaining what 
they are, what they are used for and how 
them. In addition, many pages 
are devoted to illustrations and detailed 
descriptions of the most troublesom: 
weeds, as well as specific directions for 
their control. Considerable information 
on killing brush, trees and stumps is al 
so included, 
A copy of 


cals 


to use 


You Can't Argue with 
Weeds may be obtained without obliga- 
tion by writing to Chipman Chemical 
Co., Inc., Department 22, Bound Brook, 
N. J.; or to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P.O. Box 444, Dailas 21. 


Poultry Outlook Good 


Another good year for poultry raiser 
in 1954 is forecast by USDA. Gross in 
come from poultry and eggs ts expected 
to be around $4 billion, o7 
ame as in 1955. 

Broiler production probably will show 
a small increase next year, USDA says 
and a slightly larger evyg production next 
pring is indicated. 


about the 
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e Oil Meal Recommended 
As Feed Supplement 


SEVERAL EXTENSION Service spe 
cialists have reminded farmers recently 
that oil meals provide an inexpensive 
protein supplement for their livestock. 
In Texas, Uel D. Thompson, animal 
husbandman, says, “One of the best ways 
producers can beat the cost-price squeeze 
is to continue feeding oil meal product: 
as a source of supplemental protein.” 
Pete Turnham, Alabama’ Extension 
Service assistant dairyman, recommends 


cottonseed hulls) mixed with molasses 
for dairy farmers who have some hay 
and silage available, but need addition 


al roughage. 

“This feed mixture can be bought in 
sacks for around $26 per ton,” he 
points out. “Total digestible nutrients in 
the mixture cost only about three cents, 
as compared with five cents in- good 
mixed hay at $50 a ton or in grain cost 
ing $70 per ton.” 

In Mississippi, Paul F. Newell, Ex 


tension animal husbandman, warns that 


“it is doubtful if some cattle will get 
through the winter unless the available 
roughages are fortified with a reason 


able amount of high protein feed.” 

Newell points cut that cottonseed meal 
ol cake, ol soybean oil meal on cake, 
will greatly increase the efficiency of 
low quality roughages. 

Kk. E. Grissom, Extension associate an 
imal husbandman in Mississippi, says 
that cottonseed meal will be valuable 
In vetting sheep through the winter, also 
“Protein feed will be needed badly from 
now until grazing is available,” he says. 
“Give one pound of cottonseed meal or 
its equivalent to three or four ewes each 
day.” 


e Electric Power Used 
On Farms in 1898 


INTEREST in possibilities of using 
electricity on farms antedated Edison's 
invention of the lamp, but the first 
practical use of electricity by agricul 
ture probably was about 1898. Walter 
H. Sammis, president, Edison Electric 
Institute, told the National Farm Elec 


trification Conference in Washington on 


Oct. 27 that electricity was used to 
pump irrigation water in California in 
1XON 

In 1910 electricity was being distrib 
uted to farmers in New York, and a 


committee on electricity in rural districts 
was appointed by the National Electric 
Light Association 

After reviewing progress in rural use 
of electricity, Sammis declared that the 
electricity on the average farm ha 
hardly scratched the surface of potential 
While widest use of electricity is 
in the farm home, he said that greatest 
potential for future expansion is of 
fered by the farm chore load 


USES. 


Drouth Hurting Alabama 


Alabama Agriculture Commissione: 


Frank Stewart reports that drouth the 
past two months has caused millions of 
dollars of damage to fall pastures. 
Stewart said that it will be months be- 


dairymen recovel 
added that the 
Valley areas 


cattlemen and 
from the setback. He 
Black Belt and 
hardest hit 


fore 


Tennessee 
were 
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Alabama Cotton and 
Mechanization 


By Dr. E. V. SMITH 


@ Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden, Ala., 


Oct. 28-30, 1953 


EFORE GETTING into the subject 
of Cotton and Mechanization in Ala- 
bama, I would like to give you some 
background on our state’s geology, to- 
pography, and soil make-up, its agricul- 
tural history, and its farm organization. 
In the extreme south, Alabama touches 
the Gulf of Mexico. Approximately the 
southern third of the state is known as 
the Lower Coastal Plain and is of ma- 
rine origin, The soils are predominantly 
gray or red loamy sands to sandy loams. 
The area ranges from nearly level to 
rolling with elevations from sea level to 
to 400 or 5600 feet. Just north of the 
Lower Coastal Plain lies the Black Belt. 
This crescent-shaped region, which lies 
partly in Mississippi, extends eastward 
about three-fourths of the way across 
Alabama. Like the Coastal Plains, it is 
of marine origin; its elevation ranges 
from 200 to 300 feet; its topography is 
nearly level; its soils are typically heavy 
clays which vary from almost pure lime- 
stone to very acid clays. Contiguous with 
the Black Belt on the north and extend- 
ing along the western edge of the state 
is the Upper Coastal Plain. The eleva- 
tion ranges up to 1,000 feet in the north 
and much of the area has a rough, brok- 
en topography. The surface soils are 
mostly gray, fine sandy loams. 

The Piedmont Plateau enters Alabama 
from Georgia in the east-central section 
and represents the state’s oldest geolog- 
ical formation. Its topography is rolling 
to hilly; its soils are red sandy loams 
to clay loams and have been severely 
eroded; its elevation varies from 700 
to 1,000 feet. North of the Piedmont 
Plateau and east of the Upper Coastal 
Plain is the Appalachian Plateau that 
consists of a number of mountains ex- 
tending in a general northeasterly-south- 
westerly direction. Many of the steeper 
slopes are non-agricultural. The better 
agricultural areas are derived from 
sandstones and, as might be anticipated, 
the soils are sands and sandy loams. 
This fact has given rise to the region’s 
common name, “Sand Mountain.’”’ The 
topography varies from rugged moun- 
tains to gently rolling plateaus and the 
elevation of the agricultural regions 
ranges to more than 1,000 feet. A num- 
ber of limestone valleys lie in northern 
Alabama, of which the larger and better 
known are the Tennessee and Coosa 
River Valleys. The soils are fairly heavy 
and of limestone derivation; the better 
ones are red in color and are of rela- 
tively high inherent fertility. 

In general, the first settlements were 
established along the navigable rivers. 
As a consequence, these areas were also 
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among the first to be developed for ag- 
ricultural purposes. Similarly, other re- 
gions of relatively level topography 
were settled early. In sections such as 
the Tennessee Valley, the Black Belt, and 
parts of the Lower Coastal Plain with 
good accessibility to navigable streams 
and with more or less level topography, 
an agriculture based on the plantation 
system developed prior to the “War 
Between the States.” The hillier sections 
of the state were settled later, and, large- 
ly because of topography, the pattern 
of farm organization tended toward the 
family farm rather than the multiple 
unit plantation. 

Alabama is more or less typical of the 
eastern hilly land portion of the Cotton 
Belt in that its economy developed 
largely as an agricultural economy. De- 
spite the diversity of farm organization, 
the average sized farm was small and 
farm population made up a high per- 
centage of the total population; as late 
as 1940, farm population constituted 
47 percent of the total. 

Cotton soon became the state’s major 
cash crop. Plantations were developed in 
the large river terrace areas and later 
in the Black Belt because of the suita- 
bility of the terrain to large scale cotton 
production. Small farmers also grew 
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cotton as their principal cash crop; as a 
matter of record, almost every commun- 
ity had an established cotton market, 
but real markets for other products 


were usually non-existent. In many 
counties, country traders provided the 
only market for livestock. Corn was 


grown as a subsistence feed crop for 
the workstock and meat animals and 
for food for the farm family. Pastures 
were largely abandoned cropland or at 
best were unimproved, 

This background should help to ex- 
plain why Alabama, along with other 
Southern states, lagged behind most oth- 
er agricultural regions in mechanizing 
its farm operations. To begin with, large 
land owners were reluctant to upset an 
organizational pattern and displace farm 
workers, many of whose ancestors had 
lived on the same plantation through a 
number of generations; similarly, they 
were reluctant to make the large capi- 
tal investments needed to replace mules 
and mule drawn equipment with tractors 
and tractor equipment. Small farmers, 
on the other hand, were unable to change 
from mules to tractors when their only 
source of cash income came from five to 
10 acres of cotton. Furthermore, trac- 
tors and harvesting equipment that had 
been developed for the large, relatively 
level fields of the Corn Belt were not 
adapted to the rolling to hilly terrain 
that characterizes much of the states’ 
area. Similarly, such tractors provided 
more power than was needed on _ the 
sandy soils of a number of sections of 
the state, and, consequently, were too ex- 
pensive. For reasons such as_ these 
there were only 7,638 tractors on Ala- 
bama farms in 1940, and few pieces of 
mechanical harvesting equipment. 

Mechanization of Alabama’s agricul- 
ture has proceeded rapidly since about 
1940. Many factors, some beginning 
much before 1940, have contributed to 
this pregress. Strange as it may seem, 
the boll weevil was an early contribu- 
tor. The Black Belt, which had been 
one of the state’s major cotton producing 
areas, was hard hit by this pest soon 
ufter it arrived in the middle teens. Due 
to the disastrous ravages of the boll 
weevil, farmers on the heavy clay lands 
were forced to seek other principal 
sources of farm income. Research re- 
sults obtained at the Black Belt Experi- 
ment Substation pointed the way to a 
livestock economy for the Black Belt 
based on a grassland agriculture. This 
shift in emphasis indicated a need for 
power for putting in feed crops and for 
hay making that resulted in rapid mech- 
anization. 

No other section of the state suffered 
so seriously from the boll weevil. But 
the weevil’s appearance, plus the agri- 
cultural depression which began in the 
carly twenties, caused farm leaders to 
stop and take stock of Alabama’s total 
agricultural resources and production 
potential. They found that the cotton 
acreage, which ranged from 2.5 to 3.5 
million acres during the decade beginning 
in 1920, was equalled by the subsistence 
crop, corn, and that there was about as 
much additional land classified as crop 
and pasture land as there was devoted 
to cotton and corn. Although cotton oc- 
cupied no more than one-fourth of the 
crop and pasture land, it provided a 
major portion of the state’s cash farm 
income. Some of the far-sighted farm 
leaders of that day feit that this other 
three-fourths of the farmers’ land would 
have to be made to produce its fair 
share of income. Without neglecting 








cotton, the experiment station system 
began in the early 1930's a broad pro- 
gram of research on pastures and pas- 
ture fertilization, on perennial legumes 
for grazing and hay, and on winter graz- 
ing crops, all pointing toward the de- 
velopment of a livestock program that 
would utilize the additional land and 
supplement the income from cotton. Re 
sults of the research were encouraging. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that farmers needed power that could be 
supplied only by tractor equipment. 
Power needs for turning acreages of 
winter legumes, for harvesting hay and 
other forages, and the time element in- 
volved in meeting these needs, all ac- 
centuated the importance of mechaniza- 
tion. Thus, the addition of livestock, 
which expanded the proportion of the 
total crop and pasture land in commer- 
cial agriculture, should be considered a 
second major factor contributing to the 
mechanization of the state’s agriculture. 
The small farmer who could not afford 
a tractor to work his cotton acreage 
alone frequently found that he could 
not afford to be without a tractor when 
he added livestock to cotton. 

Military demands for manpower dur- 
ing World War II and the great oppor- 
tunities for industrial and other off- 
farm employment during and after the 
war caused a great migration of peo- 
ple away from the farm. It will be re- 
membered that farm population in Ala- 
bama in 1940 amounted to 47 percent of 
the total population; by 1950, it had 
dropped to 31 percent. This factor, more 
than any other, coupled with a_ period 
of high demand for farm products at 
good prices, accounts for the rapid rise 
in farm mechanization in the last decade. 
Plantation owners who had been loath 
to replace farm workers and mule pow- 
er with tractor power, were forced to 
make the transition as the result of the 
voluntary migration. The movement of 
people away from farms had a similar 
but lesser effect on the mechanization 
of small farms. An interesting partial 
result of rapid mechanization during 
the last decade has been a change in the 
farmers’ attitude toward corn. As_ the 
tractor replaced the mule, the farmer 
was faced with the necessity of using 
more productively a considerable por- 
tion of the 3% million acres of land 
that he had formerly used for the pro- 
duction of subsistence corn, Results of 
research that had produced adapted 
Southern hybrid corns and that had 
shown the importance of thick spacing 
and high nitrogen fertilization, were 
quickly accepted by the farmer. Although 
practically no hybrid corn was planted 
in 1940 in Alabama, almost 50 percent 
was planted to adapted hybrids in 1958 
and some county agents on Sand Moun- 
tain will tell you their crops are 100 
percent hybrid. This has meant a 100 
percent increase in per acre yields of a 
crop adapted to full mechanization and 
has contributed to an expanding hog 
and poultry production program. 

The farm machinery industry has 
contributed to the state’s advance in 
mechanization. The industry has devel- 
oped tractors and equipment adapted to 
our various terrains and soils. In addi- 
tion to conventional harvesters, manu- 
facturers have designed and put into 
production harvesters for special South- 
ern crops such as peanuts and cotton, 

As the result of all of these contribut- 
ing factors, the number of tractors on 
Alabama farms has increased from 
7,600 in 1941 to more than 50,000 this 
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year and there are as many combines, 
corn pickers, and pick-up balers now as 
there were tractors in 1941. Since cotton 
is still an important source of cash in- 
come in Alabama, the specific question 
of mechanization of cotton production 
and harvesting may properly be raised. 
The use of tractor equipment for land 
preparation, planting, and cultivation 
is common, even on small farms. Beyond 
these basic operations, however, the use 
of additional mechanization techniques 
is at present limited mostly to larger 
farms. For example, S. FE. Gissendanner, 
iperintendent of the Sand Mountain 
Substation, told me that he considered 
the rotary hoe to be one of the most 
valuable pieces of tractor equipment for 
use in cotton production. He stated, 
however, that very few farmers on Sana 
Mountain rotary hoes. Since the 
average cotton acreage per farm in this 
area in 1952 was less than eight acres, 
the adoption of this relatively simple 
equipment may be dependent upon what 
other crops the farmer can use it on. 

Although there were few mechanica. 
cotton harvesters of any type in Ala 
bama a few years ago, they are coming 
into widespread vse on larger farms in 
the more level areas of the state, 
reports as these are common this year: 
“A dealer in a north Alabama town 
sold) five spindle-type pickers in) one 
day” . . . “We sold three brush-type 
harvesters yesterday” “We have 
three pickers in our field today.” 

Our agricultural engineers, working 
at the Sand Mountain substation, have 
shown the feasibility of mechanical hat 
vesting on rolling land when prope: 
land preparation and cultivation havc 
been employed. A high level of farm in- 
come, opportunities for off-farm em- 
ployment, and further technological ad 
vances which might lower the initial 
cost of harvesters might well extend 
mechanical harvesting to small hilly 
farms. Few people ever expected to see 
corn custom picked on Sand Mountain, 
yet many custom pickers were at work 
in the area this season. Is it more un- 
reasonable to believe that custom har 
vesting of cotton will come? 


use 


Such 


Glenn W. King Co. Is Texas 
Representative of Eriez 


R. A. Roosevelt, manager of 
Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., has 
announced the appointment of the Glenn 
W. King Co., Houston, as exclusive sales 
representative for the entire state of 
Texas. 

King, a 
has associated 


sales 


Institute, 
Samp, a 


graduate of Rice 
with him F. C. 


GLENN W. KING 


from Kansas State 
College. Both have represented Eriez, 
the world’s largest exelusive producers 
of permanent non-electric magnetic 
equipment, in the Houston area for a 
number of years. King is now establish 
ing industrial distributor arrangements 
in key market throughout the 
state. 

The 
1101 


vraduate engineer 


area 


W. King Co. is located at 
Street, Houston. 
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in the loan provram this year. 
nould be used 
clean and keep it 
require a combinatior 
the use of pre- 
sweeps, 
I wa 
upper 


acceptable 
Every available 
to produce cotton 
clean, That 
of practices involving 
and post-emergence chemicals, 

flames and hand hoecing. Recently 
on a cotton plantation in) our 
Coastal Plains where hand work was 
limited to thinning or chopping. This 
could have been done by a mechanical 
chopper with some sacrifice of stand. 
Cultivation started with a rotary hoe 
when the first seed started to germinate 
and was vontinued until it was) big 
enough to be plowed with sweeps. Fron 
then on it was cultivated at frequent 
intervals with sweeps. It was entirely 
free of crab vrass and practically free 
of all grass and weeds. A’ mechanical 
picker was doing an excellent job of 
harvesting this cotton which graded 
very high. The total cost of producing 
this crop which yielded in excess of a 
hale per acre was $39 exclusive of land 
rental and harvesting charges. Unusual? 
Yes. But it was done and may be re 
peated. The owner of this farm and hi 
hrother bought the picker together. Next 
year they expect to buy another. 

This is the first year mechanical cot 
ton harvesters have come into their own 
in the Southeast. The figures are not 
available on the total number of ma 
chines in use this year. but the demand 
for pickers in the smaller sizes has been 
This is the first year that small 
pickers have been available in) appre 
ciable quantity and farmer acceptance 
has undoubtedly been gratifying to man 
ufacturers. A comparatively good crop, 
combined with difficult to hire and ex 
pensive labor, the ever-present threat of 
tropical storms in’ the Coastal Plains 
and the determination of farmers to 
mechanize all the way, has placed m« 
chanical harvesting on the ounde 


mean 


may 


great. 


foundation attained thus far. The Char- 
jotte district office of International Har- 
vester Co., which serves North Carolina, 
minus 10 northwestern counties, and all 
but eight southwestern counties of South 
Carolina, reported on Sept. 16 that, “To 
date we have shipped 186 pickers (18% 
(-14, 18 H-14, and 30 M-14) to dealers. 
The retail activity of our dealers on cot- 
ton pickers is exceptionally good and 
pickers are being delivered daily. Out 
latest count is 175 delivered retail and 
the remainder should be in the hands of 
users in the next few days.” Figures on 
other make were not available, but 
one-row spindle pickes 5 have heen 
much in demand, I am sure) manu- 
facturers realize that the future mai 
ket for mechanical cotton harvest 
lies in the South. It has been 
reported that more than 70 percent 
of California’s 1952 crop was har 
vested by machines. That doesn’t leave 
much but a replacement market. Give 
our farmers low cost, dependable ma- 
chines, designed to meet the conditions 
of this area, and rapid progress will be 
made in mechanizing the cotton harvest. 

Much has been said about irrigation 
in the Southeast and more will be heard 
on the subject. Irrigation is gaining a 
firm foothold throughout the area. It 
proved its worth in the production of 
vegetables many years ago, but only re 
cently have such crops as corn, tobacco 
and cotton been irrigated. W. P. Law, as 
soclate) agricultural engineer of — the 
South Caroiina Experiment Station, con 
ducted a survey of all known’ cotton 
irrigators in the humid area in the fall 
of 1952. These included experiment sta 
tions of five Southeastern states as well 
as several South Carolina farmers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Law: 

“Reports of 28 experiences with irr 
vated cotton were received, showing an 
increase over unirrigated check 


ers 


average 
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plantings of 0.51 bales per acre for the 
period 1947-1952. The seven reports on 
yields for 1952 averaged 0.85 bales per 
acre increase, while those for the other 
years averaged 0.31 bales per acre. 

“Contrary to general opinion, several 
growers reported less second growth 
and better defoliation on their irrigated 
cotton. These desirable effects of irri- 
gating cotton were noted this year in an 
experiment at Clemson, 

“Where conditions are favorable for 
irrigation and at present cotton prices, 
it is estimated that a yield-increase of 
0.51 bales per acre would return two to 
four times the cost of irrigation.” 

Corn yields have been increased an 
average of 44 bushels per acre during 
the seven year period, 1946-1952, in 
tests conducted at Clemson. The aver- 
age net return per acre was 
based on South Carolina market 
at time of harvest. 

Tobacco and many other 
being irrigated profitably 
the Southeast. 

Progress is accompanied by problems 
and we face many varied and complex 
problems in the mechanization of our ag 
riculture. Those that seem most im- 
portant at this time follow: 

1. Land Development for Mechanized 
Farming— The late W. E. Meck frequent 
ly referred to power farming as being 
precision farming. Precision farming is 
an objective in power farming but it i 
difficult to attain in the presence ot 
rocks, gullies, stumps, poor terraces, 
ete. We have adopted labor-saving ma- 
chines at such a rapid rate there has 
not been time to get the land in shape 
for their proper use. Recently I in- 
spected a combine cylinder that had been 
used a few hours in harvesting a low- 
growing crop. The shaft and all of the 
bars were bent beyond repair. The cost 
of the parts and the time required to 
repalr the cylinder would have gone a 
long way toward removing the rocks re- 
sponsible for the breakdown. Cotton 
pickers are precision built to do preci- 
sion work. The thud of a rock and all 
the accompanying noises of a rock go- 
ing through the spindles of a cotton 
picker are distressing. It means th 
loss of time and great expense in re- 
placing damaged parts. In the 
area pine knots, discarded sweeps, plow 
shares, and many other foreign objects 
substitute for the rocks of the Pied- 
mont. Old fence lines, turn strips and 
other irregularites should be leveled out. 
Bermuda grass, Johnson grass and many 
other perennial grasses should be erad- 
icated prior to planting row crops. This 
can be done with the right tools by 
taking advantage of weather conditions. 
Removing rocks is not such an 
job. Generations of farmers have been 
picking up rocks and plenty are left 
for the present and future generations. 
They can be removed and must be fot 
the satisfactory performance of many 
implements. There are some stone pick- 
ers on the market and a lot of thought 
is being given to the problem. 

More care must be exercised in ter- 
racing. Preparing the land for terracing 
is important in the elimination of hair 
pin turns and other undesirable condi- 
tions. The Alabama Station has given 
considerable attention to this problem. 

Turning is expensive and time con- 
suming. Farms in all areas of the South- 
east should be re-arranged to make 
fields as big as practicable. 

2. Complete vs. Partial Mechanization 

Farmers reluctant to go all the 
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way in mechanizing crop production. 
The farmer who has relied entirely on 
mule power will not give up all the 
mules immediately when he turns to 
tractor power. They are kept around to 
plant and cultivate until he is con 
vinced that tractor planting and culti 
vating are practical. The mules must eat 
daily and they soon become expensive 
loafing relics of yesteryear. 

J. H. Arnett, agricultural engineei 
of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., produced 
25 acres of cotton in 1952 at a 
24.89 cents per pound. Practices included 
chemical weed control, flame cultiva 
tion and mechanical harvesting. The 
yield averaged 452 pounds of lint per 
acre. He calculated that the cost per 
pound could have been reduced to 21.7 
cents if the yield had averaged 500 
pounds of lint per acre. Conventional 
production were as high as 32 
cents per pound. 

In 1953 he supervised a mechanization 
test of 100 acres. Some production costs 
were reduced over the previous year but 
it was necessary to spend $8 per acr 
for hand hoeing. The crop which aver- 
aged 550 pounds of lint per acre was 
produced for approximately 19 cents 
per pound. 

In commenting on his production ex- 
perience Mr. Arnett stated, “Complete 
mechanization offers an opportunity for 
better management and at the same time 
demands it. Proper supervision is a 
must if the farmer is to succeed in pet 
forming the operations that will lead to 
grass-free fields of cotton which will 
yield 500 pounds er more of lint’ per 
acre. Proper land selection, proper ro- 
tation, proper cultivation, good insect 
control, irrigation and = other helpful 
practices are more important now than 
ever. 

3. Weed Control in Cotton 


cost of 


costs 


References 


made to the grass and weed 
problem. Because it is such a problem 
it bears repeating. Engineers, agrono- 
mists, chemists and all concerned must 
work to produce cotton free of grass, 
particularly crab grass. Techniques ar: 
known for producing cotton clean and 
without resorting to hand operations. 
They are not fool-proof under certain 
weather conditions and that is why the 
problem is so complex. Farmers are hes 
itant to plan for complete mechaniza- 
tion when it may be necessary to hire 
hoe hands. 

1. Defoliation Defoliation was con 
ceived to admit light into rank cotton 
and reduce boll rot. The practice of de- 
foliation preceded mechanical harvesting 
in some areas of the Cotton Belt and 
now it Is a necessity wherever cotton is 
harvested with machines. There is much 
to be desired of defoliants. We have 
been dependent upon dust in the South 
east which must be applied when the 
cotton plants are wet with dew and the 
air is still. When conditions are favor- 
able, good defoliation results. Some spray 
materials which may be applied unde: 
less restricted conditions look promising. 
Second growth is the greatest problem. 
This year the growing season was un- 
usually dry and rains followed defolia 
tion in much of the Southeast. The sec 
ond growth greatly interfered with me 
chanical harvesting and was responsible 
for staining the fiber and lowering the 
yvrade. 

5. Ginning—Most of our gins are not 
equipped to handle rough harvested cot 
ton. Some that are well equipped are 
not properly operated to give the best 
samples. Our ginners’ associations, Ex 
tension Services and manufacturers of 
gin equipment are doing a lot to im- 
prove ginning. These agencies need the 
cooperation of all individuals and or- 
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Young Lady Likes Grandpa’s Cotton 


HAPPILY PERCHED atop a trailer full of cotton is Brenda Carroll Chancellor, 
granddaughter of Clifton Walker, Laurel, Miss., cotton farmer. Brenda’s grandfather 
had a 1953 production of 20 bales of cotton from 14 acres. The photograph of this 
appealing young miss was made by W.S. Granberry, Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Co. 
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ganizations interested in cotton if we 
are to supply mills with a good product. 

6. Irrigation—-The Southeast is blessed 
with good water. Our high annual rain- 
fali and thousands of streams are the 
envy of people in other parts of the 
world and nation. The high investment 
in crop production, regularity of drouths 
and low water holding capacity of ou 
soils have brought about an interest in 
irrigation. Sometimes we have failed to 
recognize, however, that water is not so 
plentiful when demands from industry, 
municipalities and farmers are com 
bined. The problem of conserving water 
is one which the farmer must recognize 
if irrigation is to become a general prac 
tice. 

The Southeast, once considered a prob- 
lem area, has become an opportunity 
area. Those who know the Southeast are 
much impressed with the progress that 
has been made in recent years. Farms, 
factories and people radiate the progress 
that is transforming the Southeast into 
one of the leading sections of the na 
tion, 


e Weight Variations 
In Bales Studied 


VARIATIONS in cotton bale weights 
during the 1951-52 and 1952-53 seasons 
are the subject of a report from USDA’s 
cotton branch. The study, made possibl 
hy the cooperation of ginners, shows 
that eight percent of ginnings in 1951- 
52 and six percent in 1952-53. either 
weighed 400 pounds or less or more than 
600 pounds. 

Last season, the report shows, 30.5 
percent of the bales weighed 451 to 500 
pounds and 39.9 percent weighed 501 to 
550 pounds. Percentages included 0.8 
percent weighing 350 pounds or 
2.1 percent 351 to 400 pounds, and 9.6 
percent 401 to 450 pounds. Overweight 
bales included 13.9 percent weighing 551 
to 606 pounds, 2.6 percent 601 to 650, 
and 0.6 percent weighing over 650 
pounds. 

Ginners 


less, 


reminded, in the report, 
that both lightweight bales and extra- 
heavy bales have many disadvantages 
that should cause ginners to make every 
effort to avoid extremes in weight. 


are 


Three at Hercules Powder 
Get Highest Navy Award 


Distinguished Public Awards 
have been presented to research 
scientists — associated Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

They are Dr. Lyman G. Bonner, tech 
nical director of the rocket development 
department at Allegany, N.Y.; Dr. Ralph 
F. Precknel, a research group” super- 
and Richard Winer, chief of the 
rocket development department 

The awards were given for “excep 
tional contributions to the United State 
Navy.” The award, which is the highest 
Navy civilian award, credited the trio 
with making “a major contribution to 
the field of propulsion by developing 
new propellants which make possible the 
use of guided missiles, rockets and JATO, 
over a much wider temperature range.” 


Ser vice 
three 
with 
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4-H Achievement Day 


Nov. 14 is National 4-H 
Day during which 
given to the importance of 
to rural young people. 


Achievement 
recognition will be 
1-H work 
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The Mechanization 


Road Ahead 


By ©. G. PEARSE 


® Address at Seventh Annual Cotton Mechanization Conference, Gadsden 


Oct. 28-30, 1953 
Hk SOUTHEAST, along with the 
rest of the Cotton Belt, has gone a 


long way in its mechanization of agricul 
ture 

Perhaps one of the best signs of the 
progress that has been made in the 
Southeast is the amount of work that is 
now being done by tractor power in 
stead of animal power, as indicated both 
by the number of tractors on farms and 
the increase in tractor population that 
has occurred during the past few years, 
don't want to bore you by reviewing 
too many statistics during this conclud 
ing part of our conference, but I would 
like to use just a few to illustrate my 
point. In the eight principal Southeastern 
cotton states the number of tractors on 
farms has increased 411 percent between 
the Agricultural Census years of 1940 
and 1950. During this same 10-year pe 
riod, in a highly mechanized corn state 
such as Iowa, the increase in the num- 
ber of tractors on farms has been only 
%1 percent, and in a mechanized wheat 
state such as Kansas, only 49 percent. 
This means that much more work is now 
being done with tractor power and_ in- 
dicates that the Southeast is definitely 
on its way toward complete mechaniza 
tion. 


As miraculous as the increase in the 
number of tractors on farms appears to 
be, we still have a long way to go. Too 
much of the farm work, particularly in 
connection with growing of cotton, still 
is being done by animal power and by 
human labor. For example, in the eight 
Southeastern cotton states there is an 
average of 19 farm people for each trac- 
tor on farms. In Iowa there are 81% 
farm people per tractor and in Kansas 
there are only 3. 

I doubt that the rate of farm people 
per tractor can ever be as low in the 
Southeast as in a state like Kansas due 
to the difference in crops, soil conditions, 
topography and size of fields. However, 
if we were to assume that agriculture is 
completely mechanized in Kansas (which 
of course it is not) then the Southeast 
is only one-sixth mechanized. 

Therefore, despite the marked progress 
that has been made there is much room 
for improvement. How fast the trend will 
continue toward complete mechanization 
cannot be predicted, but of this I am 
sure: Progress in the future will con- 
tinue at a rapid rate and agriculture will 
be more completely mechanized as time 
goes on. As in the corn and wheat states 
of the Midwest and West, more and more 
tractors and labor saving machinery will 
be used, and fewer people will be. re- 
quired on our farms to produce the cot- 
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PEARSE is Vice-President of 
Case Co., Racine, Wisc. 
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ton and other crops that are grown here. 

We are voing to reduce the amount of 
hand labor, for example, that is now re- 
quired in connection with thinning and 
weeding cotton. We are going to do this 
through the development and use of bet- 
ter seed, by precision planting and by 
increased use of chemical and mechanical 
weed control. We are also going to im- 
prove further and develop new and still 
more efficient cotton harvesting ma- 
chinery. Finally, we are going to do a 
better job of educating the farmer as to 
the use of new chemicals and new ma- 
chinery so that the fewer people that 
will be required will do a better job at 
lower 

This will not be accomplished by some 
miracle. Nor is this job going to be done 
by one individual, one group or one com- 
pany. It is going to be brought about by 
the same whole-hearted cooperation that 
we have had in the past between all 
groups who have a vital interest in cot- 
ton mechanization progress. At this 
point I wish particularly to comment on 
the splendid cooperative spirit that exists 
between the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture engineers and other research 
people, and = state experiment station 
workers. 

It is evident that much additional re- 
search work is required both by govern- 
ment agencies and by private industry. 
The basic research work by the govern- 
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ment agencies will determine how the 
job should be done to get the best re- 
sults. Private industry—that is, the seed 
producers, fertilizer manufacturers, 
chemical producers, farm machinery 
manufacturers and others—will continue 
with their research and development 
work to provide the products that will 
make it possible to put the government 
research findings into actual practice. 

Having the information, the materials 
and equipment still will not get the job 
done. The information with regard to the 
proper way of doing the job and the best 
use of the new materials and new ma- 
chinery must be given to the farmers in 
such a way that they will accept it and 
put it to actual use. The dissemination 
of practical information on mechaniza- 
tion to each cotton grower and helping 
him gear that information to his indivi- 
dual needs will be done by our land 
grant colleges and universities, by our 
farm organizations, the National Retail 
Farm Equipment Association and the 
many thousands of farm equipment deal- 
ers located throughout the Cotton Belt. 

I doubt very much that as yet full 
advantage is being taken of the latter 
group, the farm equipment dealers, in 
the dissemination of helpful information 
to the farmers. In every agricultural 
county there are available without cost 
several additional emissaries eager to 
assist our regular Extension workers in 
the spreading of valuable information to 
our cotton growers. 

It is up to all of us in attendance at 
this conference to enlighten further our 
dealers and all other persons who are 
in a position to help us toward our goal 
of maximum mechanization. 


Southern Weed Conference 


Jan. 11-13 in Memphis 


Chemical weed control is scheduled 
to receive top billing during the South 
ern Weed Conference in Memphis, Jan. 
11-13, Dr. W. B. Ennis of the Mississippi 


Experiment Station, conference chair- 
man, says. 

Those attending the conference will 
represent land grant colleges, USDA 


and private industry. They will review 
herbicide work carried out in 1958 and 
plan additional studies for 1954. 

One feature of the conference, accord- 
ing to Doctor Ennis, will be an exhibit 
of herbicides materials and application 
equipment. Also, for the first time in 
the history of these annual meetings, 
a special session has been arranged for 
Extension Service personnel who en- 
counter weed control problems in their 
work, 

The meeting will be 
interested in herbicidal 
crops and pastures. 


open to anyone 
weed control in 


Carolinas Ginners Will 
Hear Congressman 


Representative Thomas Abernethy of 
Mississippi has accepted an invitation to 
address the annual convention of the 
Carolinas Ginners’ Association Feb. 15- 


16 at Charlotte, N.C., Clifford  H. 
Hardy, Bennettsville, executive  secre- 
tary, has announced. 

@ MONROE MAY, Southland 


Feed Mills, Dallas, has been appointed on 
the membership and education commit- 
tees of Texas Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 
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V. D. Anderson Co. Names 
Brittain Treasurer 


Roy L. Brittain has been elected 
treasurer and director of the V. D. 
Anderson Co., manufacturer of vegeta- 
ble oil extraction machinery and vapo1 
and vas proce ssing equipment, according 
to an announcement by Carl W. Zies, 
president, Cleveland. 
Comptroller of the V. 
since 1948, Brittain, in addition 


D. Anderson Co. 
to his 


ROY L. BRITTAIN 


new responsibilities, will continue to 
head the bookkeeping, cost accounting 
and budgeting departments of this com 
pany, a subsidiary of Chesapeake In- 
dustries. 

srittain is considered a leading au- 
thority on accounting, credits and time 
studies and is the author of numerous 
articles on the subject of practical ac- 
counting and a frequent speaker at ac- 
counting association meetings. He is a 
charter member and first president of 
the Cleveland chapter of the National 
Society for Business Budgeting, a mem- 
ber of the Comptrollers Institute of 
America, and director of the Cleveland 
chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


Samuel P. Coker Dies 
In Hartsville, §.C. 


Samuel Pressly Coker, Hartsville, S.C., 
died Oct. 20 at Hartsville. He was a life- 
long resident of Darlington County, 
having been born in Society Hill, March 
12, 1887. In 1920 he organized the Hum- 
phrey-Coker Seed Co, and he also oper- 


ated the S. P. Coker Gin and Hygeia 
Dairy. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Kathleen McNair Coker, three daugh 
ters, Mrs. H. W. Marvin Jr., Raleigh, 
N.C., Mrs. J. N. Berry, Union, Mrs. 
C. K. Dunlap, Jr., Hartsville, and two 
sons, J. Wilson Coker and S. Pressly 
Coker, Jr., of Hartsville and 11 grand- 


children. He is also survived by five sis 


ters, Mrs. George Tennant, Gastonia, 
N.C., Miss Kate Coker, Mrs. Maryaret 
Stafford and Mrs. Harold Russell of 
Society Hill, and Miss Helen Coker of 


Seneca. 
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The 72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener dries 
the cotton by blowing dry, hot air through the 
cotton as it is spread out thin. We use a safe 
Hinckley Hot Air Furnace. 


Write: 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


1008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 































Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 


130 Krog Street Atlanta, Ga. 


is associated with us and handles 


our equipment in the Southeast. 


Manufacturing for FESCO is done 


in our plant in New Orleans. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 


NEW ORLEANS 


REDDING SIMS, President 








































SERVICE FOR GINNERS 


How about your “starting”? supplies? 


We have IN stock... 






V-Belts Mitchell Repairs Fire Extinguishers 
Sheaves Murray Repairs ire & Water Hose 
Belting Fans Blow pipe 

Belt Hooks Screw Conveyors Elbow & Valves 
Belt Lacers Tower Driers Bearings 

Belt Dressings Saws & Ribs Packings 
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AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS 


Welding Shop e Sheet Metal Shop 
Channels e Beams e Sheets 


Machine Shop e 
Angles e 
PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 


(We accept “Collect” calls) 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 
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A Realistic Look at Cotton’s Future 





(Continued from Page }0)) 


nacity rayon was severely limited by the 
capacity which the industry then had 
for the production of that particula: 
type of fiber. 

sut in the crop year just past, 1952 
53, all this was changed. For the first 
year since the 1930's, cotton derived al 
most none of its market from shortages 
of any competing materials. On both 
the export and the domestic market, 
this was true. Everywhere, we stood o1 
fell on our ability to get markets against 
real competition. While some of the for- 
eign cotton producing countries unloaded 
virtually all their surpluses during the 
year, there were others (most notably 
Syuzil) which ended the year with sur- 
plus stocks that they had failed to sell. 
At home there was an abundance of 
everything that competes with us in 
large volume—burlap at half the price 
of the previous year, paper, and so on. 
There was a clear-cut surplus of rayon. 
Even in high-tenacity rayon, the short 
age came to an end, Cotton actually sus 
tained the that we had feared so 
much in tire cord. Today we can con 
template the fact that a surplus is ac 
cumulating even in high-tenacity rayon. 
Shipments have been in a down-trend 
since last spring. Producers’ stocks have 
been increasing each month since April. 


loss 


Production, which was 100 percent of 
capacity in June, stood at 87 percent in 
September, Everywhere, the U.S. cotton 
industry in 1952-53 was stripped of the 
advantage which it had so long enjoyed 
through its superior ability to get pro- 
duction, and we battled it out purely in 
terms of a different challenge which had 
not faced us so clearly since the 1930's; 
namely, how to get the markets. 
And how did our cotton do? 
export market, the results were disap- 
pointing. On the domestic market, the 
results were wonderful. First, a word 
about how it happened on the domestic 
part, and then a word about exports. 
During the crop year just past—in 
spite of a half million bales less in tire 
cord, in spite of a large loss in bags, 
in spite of a small decline in textile ex- 
ports, and in spite of the decline that 
we are presumed to have had in mili- 
tary purchases——-the consumption of cot- 
ton by the spinning industry of the U.S. 
totaled 9.5 million bales. In spite of all 
the losses from the previous year which 
J have mentioned, mill consumption was 
not down at all, but up by 300,000 bales. 
Apparently little if any of this mill 
consumption found its way into net in 
ventory accumulation, as it had in earlies 
years. In fact, when due allowance is 


made for differ- 
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Thin cotton 


LOW COST WAY 


Massey-Harris 1-Plow Pony and 
Cotton Cross-Chopper 


With a Massey-Harris Pony tractor and front mounted cross- 
chopper, you do a more accurate job, eliminate costly hand hoeing 
... take the hard work out of thinning cotton. 

Five pairs of adjustable knife edged discs chop out the plants on 
19-inch centers... leave your fields uniformly thinned for faster 


growth and bigger production. 


Disc standards snap on and off the tool-bar with Massey-Harris 
Trigger Latch hook-up. It takes but a minute or two and you're 
under way. The same tool-bar also mounts a 2-row Runner-Planter — jy 
for cotton or corn...or a 4-row peanut and soybean planter pro- 


viding 3-way utility. 


See your Massey-Harris dealer for complete information. Check 
on the full line of Massey-Harris farm equipment. The Massey- 


Harris Co., Quality Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Woke ita Messoplarns 


2500 authorized dealers 


Parts and service through more than 
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ences in inventory 
accumulation and in 
military purchases, 
it appears that our 
consumption of 9.5 
million bales of cot- 
ton in 1952-53 was 
the very best ree- 
ord we had ever 
made on the = do- 
mestic market. In 
the year when we 
faced the hardest 
competitive test 
since the 1930's, we 
had the do- 
mestic market on 
record, 


best 


How do we ex- 
plain it? It can 
only be explained 
as the result of an 
immense expansion 
in the consumer 
purchases of cotton 
products, largely 
household and ap- 
parel items, an ex- 
pansion amounting 
to something in the 
general neighbor- 
hood of a million 
bales of cotton. 
Some of this was 
the inevitable re- 
sult of an increase 
spendable in- 
comes and of retail 
trade, but not pos- 
sibly all of it. A 
very significant 
part of the gain in 
purchases of cotton 
apparel and house- 
hold items was 
a clear-cut compet- 
itive gain at the 
expense of other 
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fibers, largely rayon. We have traced 
the evidence of this fact in the statistics 
of fabric manufacture, and the evidence 
is genuine. We have traced it in the 
statistics of clothing manufacture, and 
the evidence is genuine. We have traced 
it in the trade publications and in the 
direct observations of many textile peo- 
ple, and the evidence is genuine. Cotton 
has made a large competitive gain at 
the expense of rayon. But the evidence 
which is most dramatic is to be found 
in the actual condition of the U.S. rayon 
industry itself. This great industry, 
planned and built in the anticipation that 
it would normally operate at full ca- 
pacity, is operating today at just two- 
thirds of capacity. A big part of its 
capacity has been idle for two years. It 
has an idle capacity today capable of 
producing a quantity of fiber equal to 
more than a million bales of cotton a 
year, but it can’t find the markets. It 
has sustained some losses to the newer 
synthetics, but I am convinced that its 
biggest have been to cotton. 

In this clear test of competitive 
strength, why was it that cotton did so 
well? It was not generally through price 

quite the opposite. Back in the 1930's, 
when we could foresee no end to rayon’s 
competitive gains over cotton, the price 
of cotton was almost never half as high 
as the price of rayon. But in this recent 
period, with the competitive trend re- 
versed and cotton making gains against 
rayon in the apparel and household field, 
there was a fairly general price advan- 
tage on the side of rayon. Cotton turned 
the tide of competition in the face of a 
price handicap. How? 

First, it was on quality—partly the 
inherent, long-time quality advantages of 
cotton over rayon-——but only partly that. 
It was also quality in a dynamic sense. 
The year-to-year quality improvements 
of the synthetic fibers are more ex- 
tensively publicized than those of cot- 
ton, but I doubt if they are as import- 
ant as those of cotton. Quietly, undra- 
matically, the quality of the cotton that 
comes from our fields has been made 
over since those days in the 1930's. Like- 
wise the textile and finishing improve 
ments in cotton products have been high 
ly significant. Now there is steadily in- 
creasing progress and interest in chem- 
ical modifications which change the basic 
nature of the cotton fiber to suit spe- 
cific needs. Quality improvement is and 
will continue to be a competitive race 
amony the fibers. Cotton has demon- 
strated great stamina for that race. Its 
greatest progress ought to lie ahead. 

The other side of 
strength Kas come through 
Cotton’s quality is better 
than it used to be. As a joint result of 
promotion and quality improvement, 
there has been greater attention to the 
design and fabrication of cotton products 

and a style trend in our favor. 

In the same breath we must take full 
account of some things that should be 
troubling us. In the great, diversified 
market for cotton there are always 
things to trouble us. Our big losses in 
tire cord and bags carry a clear sug- 
gestion that we may be vulnerable’ in 
other industrial and while these 
uses are not nearly so large a_ part 
of our total market as they once were, 
they still account for some 20 percent 
of it. There will be some rough compet- 
itive battles here. Also, we face increas- 
ing dangers in the field of fiber blend- 
ing. The rayon industry has a lot of 
idle capacity in staple fiber, which can 


losses 


competitive 
promotion. 
appreciated 


our 


uses, 
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with cotton in the spinning 
This rayon staple today has 
price advantage over cotton, How 
much does it change the quality of a 
cotton fabric to introduce a percentage 
of rayon into it? Possibly in some cases 
the difference would be slight enough 
or obscure enough, so that if the price 
incentive were enough, a substan 
tial amount of our market might go 
down this drain. We can worry 
about the effort which the rayon industry 
is now making to reverse the style trend. 
That industry always enjoyed a 
huge advantage over cotton in— funds 
available for both research and promo 
tion. Clearly it has recently stepped up 
its appropriations for both. It would be 
only logical to anticipate some results. 
I must say, however, that the latest 
figures which I have examined give no 
evidence that the results are yet forth 
coming. The shipments of our entire 
rayon industry have declined — every 
month since last May, and in Septem 
ber they were at the lowest point since 
April 1952. 
Through all 
picture which 


be mixed 
process. 


some 


large 


also 


has 


these complications, the 
seems to emerge is this: 
Cotton, with the lion’s share of the 
market, will never be free of severe com- 
petitive challenges and dangers; but cot 
ton in 1952-53 demonstrated more cleat 
ly than ever before that it has really 
taken the measure of rayon competition. 
In the broader segment of our market, 
the results are to be measured not in 
terms of what we lost to rayon, but in 
terms of what rayon lost to us. Over in 
the future, there may be competitive 
swings one way or the other in any giv- 
en year, but if we live up to the strength 
and the potentialities which are now so 
clearly demonstrated, the long secular 
advance of rayon at the expense of cot 
ton should be at an end in this country. 

Now we are not overlooking the fact 
that cotton has many other competitors 
besides rayon, But rayon holds a_ place 
of very special significance for us, Ev- 
ery other material in the picture is, 
from the standpoint of cotton’s market, 
a specialty material. Each of those ma 


terials, because of its combination of 














FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO., 
Chicago, has announced the elec- 
tion of Milton B. Beach, left, as 
president and general manager. 
Phillip Rinaldo, right, continues as 
treasurer of the firm, manufac- 
turers of belt fasteners for join- 
ing conveyor and transmission 
belting. John P. Ramsey” was 
named vice-president, and Hugh 
L. Coats continues as secretary. 
Beach has been with the firm for 
35 years, during 22 of which he 
served as vice-president. He has 
worked in every department and 
was in charge of product engi- 
neering, design, development and 
research before becoming — presi- 
dent. 
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qualities and of price, is suited to com 
pete with cotton only in minor 
fraction of its market. There is no time 
here to consider them individually, but 
altogether those materials do in 
cotton in the great 
market. Yet I say that neithe 
singly nor collectively do these other 
materials raise any clear, present threat 
of destroying all or most of our market, 
such as rayon raised. For rayon, 
being as close as it is to cotton in both 
quality and price, is the only fiber which 
ever raised a serious question as to 
whether cotton was going to survive at 
all with anything like the markets it 
had known in the past. That question 
Was raised and was in many _ people's 
minds throughout the decade of the 
1930's. The answer seemed to hang in 
the balance through much of the 1940's 
We now seem to have the answer in the 
1950's. We know that rayon is still mak 
ing a great deal of technical progress, 
and that where research is In progress 
anything is possible. We know that we 
can still throw away our opportunities 
by failing to give cotton what it need 
in technology, promotion, or price. But 
if we live up to those opportunities, we 
seem to have a firmer basis for confi 
dence in a strong domestic market with 
the trend pointing upward (not in a 
single season, but over the years) than 
we have had in a long time. 

For many years we faced a dismal 
parade of statistics which showed that 
cotton’s share of the domestic textile 
market was going down and down. If 
we put cotton together with wool, rayon, 
and all the newer synthetics, we find 
cotton’s percentage of the whole slipping 
downward through all the years from 
the 1920’s to the middle or latter part of 
the 1940’s. But from 1947 or ‘48 to the 
present time, that downward trend has 
just disappeared. There is no sign of 
any trend at all. Cotton has been dem 
onstrating a new power to hold a pretty 
constant share of the total market. Now 
put with this the fact that over long 
periods of a decade or so there is a 
tendency for the per capita consumption 
of textile fibers to rise, even in this 
nation of living standards which are al 
ready high. If, over long periods of the 
future, we have the upward trends in 
both population and living standard 
which everyone now anticipates—and 
if cotton continues to hold its full share 
of this market as it grows—we have the 
basis to hope for a more dynamic rate 
of expansion in our domestic market 
than we have known since the early days 
of the syntheties. 

Now a word about out 
did they drop so sharply in 
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rayon competition in foreign 
lands? Evidently not, as a general thing 
F it a lower rate of cotton con 
sumption? The foreign countries of the 
free world consumed more cotton last 
eason than the one before, or than any 
season of the recent past. 
Was it the shortaye of 
change? No, for while this remains a 
problem, there was a notable easing of 
the problem last year compared with 
the earlier period. 
Was it a hig 


dollar ex 


expansion of foreign 
cotton production? No; the foreign pro 
duction was no greater than the year 
before (and by preliminary estimates 
it will be lower for the now In 
progress). 

What was it then? 

With the shift which took 


SCason 


place in the 
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stocks. Reacting quite 
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took a very 
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substantial portion 
of our export market away from us, 
mainly by two devices: First, by a num 
ber of barter deals with importing coun 
tries; and second, by shaving prices just 
enough to offset the superior quality 
and reputation of U.S. cotton and get 
the market. Our export loss of 2.3 mil 
lion bales was accompanied by an ex 
port gain of 1.7 million on the part of all 
the other cotton producers of the world. 

I can only say that this series of 
events certainly does not signal any 
permanent reduction of our export mat 
ket down to anything like 3.2) million 
bales. It presents some knotty problems 
which have not been solved, but wouldn't 
it be unrealistic to think that this cot- 
ton industry of ours, a veteran of so 
many knotty problems in the past, would 
fold up in the face of this one? JT believe 
the problem is going to be solved, be 
cause the fundamentals are on our side 
Fundamentally, our export market ap 
pears as the most dynamic and promising 
part of the whole picture, and the fun 
damentals are mainly these: 

First, foreign countries have little 
more than half of the world’s apparel 
fiber production, but they have 93 pet 
cent of the world’s population. When 
poor people get enough food to eat, thei 
next need is for more clothing. World 
population is increasing by some 20 mil 
lions a year. The prospects for a rising 
world demand for fibers over the years 
ahead are enormous. 

Second, the 
revolution in 


unloading 
The \ 


mechanical and chemical 
cotton production prom 
bring to this country a clearer 
advantaye over foreign producers than 
we have ever enjoyed before. 

And third, it is 
country to have a large cotton export 
market. It is good for our textile indu 
try, good for our economic stability, good 
for our military safety, and 
the long-range preservation of our searce 
resources 


Ises. to 


good for this whole 


good for 


Surely we need to lower our cost of 
production, The real cost of producing 
fibers of all kinds all over the world 
will continue trending downward, and 
we must stay In line or go out of busi 
ness. We could have no preat confidence 
in the future of cotton if we could not 
believe that our cost of production, meas 
ured by the cost of the marginal pro 
ducer with a big crop, could be decidedly 
reduced in the years ahead 

We will need that lowered cost of pro 
duction not only to keep our markets 
trong, but also to improve the net re 
turn to the producer We need 
production costs not only to stay 
In competition for markets, but also to 
tay in competition for productive re 
ources. As | have said earlier, the larg 
er side of our problem may be, not how 
to get the markets, but how to get the 
production, 


cotton 
lowe} 


There 1 “4 yvrowing concern about 
whether we can produce all the fiber we 
need in the next decads or two Thi 
concern will rise and fall as the market 
ituation between searcity and 
surplus, but [ believe it will remain as 
future. Some 
terms of 


rotate 


a basic problem for the 
times we hear it expressed in 
the limits on our land supply, with pop 
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MECHANIZATION COMMENTS 


@ BRIEF quotations from speeches and panel discussions dur- 
ing the seventh annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference, held at Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 28-30. 


SMALL FARMS TO GROW “Through mechanization and other technological 
advancements, the small farm of the future will become a larger farm than the 
mall farm of today. It will be more efficient; it will have lower costs of pro- 
duction, a higher productive capacity, a higher level of income, and an im- 
proved living standard.”—Ben T. Lanham, Jr., Ayricultural Economist, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 

EFFECTIVE TEACHING NECESSARY—“Having the information, the ma- 
terials and the equipment still will not get the job done. The information with 
reyard to the proper way of doing the job and the best use of the new ma- 
terials and new machinery must be given to the farmers in such a way that 
they will accept it and put it to actual use.” —C. G, Pearse, Vice-President, 
J. J. Case Co., Racine, Wisc. 


MACHINES BRING INDEPENDENCE “Competition for farm labor has 
done more to speed up mechanization than any other factor. I will go a step 
futher to say that is has done imore to improve Southern agriculture than 
anything else... . Power machinery replaced farm labor and is continuing to 
do so. It is yiving farmers business independence and the opportunity to make 
the most of their time George B. Nutt, Head, Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S.C. 


GINS ABREAST OF TIMES “With the selective breeding of the cotton 
uited for mechanized processing and with the improved harvest- 
tovether with the availability of improved cotton ginning ma- 


plants most 

Inge practices, 

chinery, the cotton ginning industry is abreast of the times and will stay so. 
M. BE. Pratt, President, Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


MACHINES ONLY PART OF STORY “Cotton mechanizatign isn’t simple. 
It isn’t just a machine of the right size, proper shape, and correct operation, 
It involves soil preparation, planting, cultivation, irrigation, pest control, har- 
vesting, and handling. It includes also the production of cotton in combination 
with other crops and livestock, and in conjunction with non-farm work.” 


P.O. Davis, Director, Alabama Agricultural Extension Service, Auburn. 


TRACTORS BECOME NECESSITIES —“The small farmer who could not at- 
ford a tractor to work his cotton acreage alone frequently found that he could 
not afford to be without a tractor when he added livestock to cotton.”’—Dr. 
Is. V. Smith, Dean of the School of Agriculture and Director of the Alabama 
Avricultural Experiment Station, Auburn, 


NEAR-MIRACLES EXPECTED OF GINS—‘“Today’s ginner is not in an en- 
viable position. The farmer expects to receive good turnout and samples re 
of the condition of the seed cotton he takes to the gin; and the com- 


J. D. Hays, Vice- 


yardle 
petitive position of cotton de mands a good job of ginning.” 
President, Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, Huntsville. 


POSITIVE TESTS NEEDED “The scientific research groups should work 
hard to develop rapid test methods to identify positively overheated or over- 
machined cotton. ‘This would prevent injustices which occur when buyers re 
ject or penalize cotton simply because it looks or feels ‘different’... . We 
should also continue and expand the industrywide educational program to 
establish the limits of drying and cleaning, and encourage the ginners to fol- 
low the recommendations of the ginning specialists and gin machinery manu- 
facturers.” —George W. Pfeiffenberger, Research Director and Technical Con- 
sultant, Otto Goedecke, Inc., Hallettsville, Texas. 


MORE PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL—‘In spite of the evidences of surpluses 
at this present moment, I suggest that over the next decade or so, the 
larger side of the cotton problem may still be, not how to get the markets, 


but how to wet the production.”.—- Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr, Economist, National 


Cotton Council, Memphis. 


SMALL FARM EQUALITY SOUGHT —“Our goal in mechanization is to make 
the cotton grower’s effort (in the Southeast) as productive, and, thus as well 
equal effort used in any other part of the Cotton Belt or in any 


rewarded, as 
Welch, Director, Division of 


other part of our national economy.’’——-Claude L. 


Production and Marketing, National Cotton Council, Memphis. 
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they are supposed to do. I do not know 
about this, but I can comment upon a 
much more obvious limitation, one with 
which we have had some real experience 
in recent years—and that is the limits 
on our labor supply. 

We might as well give up any illusions 
that the life of the typical cotton farmer 
today is as prosperous, as comfortable, 
as attractive, as the life of the man who 
works under good management in a mod- 
ern factory at two or three or four 
times the pay. When factory jobs are 
available under these conditions, the 
able-bodied young farmer is going to 
keep on feeling the pull to the city. While 
this situation remains, industry is going 
to keep on taking our farm workers 
when farmers need them most and turn- 
ing them back when farmers need them 
least. The problem will tend to get more 
acute as our economy grows and as the 
present generation of farmers passes on. 
We cannot ignore the implications of 
the fact that so much of our cotton to- 
day is being grown by old people. There 
is no real answer except for work on 
the farm to become so productive and 
rewarding that the rest of our economy 
can no longer treat agriculture as a vast 
pool of under-paid workers on which it 
can draw at will. There is no real an- 
swer except honest-to-goodness parity 
of income for farmers across the years 
of the future. And there is no hope for 
parity of income unless, first, we con- 
tinue a vast expansion of machines, 
chemicals, and techniques to multiply 
the productivity of the farmer’s hands, 
and unless, second, we have farmers 
with the training and know-how to make 
good use of those things. 

Whether we see it from the demand 
side or from the supply side, the prob- 
lems and the hopes of American cotton 
are represented in great measure by the 
challenge with which this mechanization 
conference is met to deal. 

I have not pierced the veil of cotton’s 
future; but as I see it dimly through 
the veil, it looks pretty good to me. It 
does not look like an easy future, and | 
can see no guarantee stamped on it—but 
it looks for all the world like a real fu- 
ture and a big one. 


Bulletin Shows Influence 
Of Moisture on Yields 


Comprehensive information on the in- 
fluence of soil moisture on the produc- 
tion of cotton and other crops on the 
Rolling Plains of Texas is contained in 
a new publication available from Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, Ti- 
tle of Bulletin 767 is Conservation and 
Utilization of Soil Moisture, and authors 
are C. FE. Fisher and Earl Burnett of 
Texas Substation No. 7, Spur. 

Based on 27 years of research at 
Spur, the publication shows a close re- 
lationship between the amount of avail- 
able moisture stored in soil at planting 
time and the yield of cotton. 


Pelleting Saves Feed 


Use of all-pelleted feed saved up to 
2,000 pounds of feed per 1,000 pounds 
of gain in feeding beef heifers at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman. Pellet-fed 
heifers used only 710 pounds of feed 
per 100 pounds gain, compared to 905 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds gain for 
those fed non-pelleted grain roughage 
and concentrate. 
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Post-Harvesting Processes 
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classer, indicating the probability of a 
lack of bloom or decreased brightness. 
He needed the guidepost of leaf because 
color gradations in classing are ex 
tremely small, being in some instances 
approximately one three-millionth of the 
visible color spectrum in degree. This 1s 
a color difference so extremely small 
that by itself, with no leaf to help cate- 
gorize the colors, the classer has diffi- 
culty in consistently appraising this 
difference. 

Small coler differences are, of course, 
oftentimes important. Lack of brightness 
of cotton is with exposure 
in the field. The longer cotton is ex- 
posed in the field the lower 
tensile strength, degradated by the sun’ 
ultra-violet rays; also, harmful micro- 
organisms begin to feed on cotton with 
field exposure. There are many othe) 
reasons why small color differences are 
important, but it will not be necessary 
to go into them here. 

From a_ staple standpoint in 
days, what went into the gin also came 
out with its original length uniformity 
relatively undamaged by the gin’s com 
paratively gentle mechanical treatment 
of the cotton fiber. If cotton were re 
ceived wet by the gin, which would 
mean later in weight to the mer- 
chant and probable trouble from micro- 
organisms or cavitoma, he could detect 
this troublesome condition from the 
preparation or fiber alignment of the 
sample for it would usually be cut o1 
gin cut by the saws. 

Cotton values in those days could be 
described very satisfactorily by means 
of grade, staple, and preparation. Con- 
trasted with time past the problems as- 
sociated with relative quality evalua 
tion and description now have increased 
tremendously, because of factors intro- 
duced by mechanization such as mechan 
ical pickers, mechanical sledders and 
strippers, defoliants, gin driers, and lint 
cleaners. 

I would like to touch lightly upon each 
of these developments so as to name 
just a few complications that each con- 
tributes to the problems of assessing cot 
ton value and describing these values, 


associated 


becomes 


those 


loss 


e The Sled and Stripper These ma 
chines are usually operated only after 
all bolls in the field are open. They are 
most extensively used in frost areas. 
Here in many instances cotton that has 
been popped open by the frost is hat 
vested simultaneously with cotton that 
has matured normally. The resulting 
mixture of the normal mature bolls with 
the frost bitten immaturely developed 
bolls results in a lack of uniformity 
within the bale from every fiber stand- 
point, particularly from a standpoint of 
maturity. The resulting variation from 
plate to plate in a bale is the cause «f 
considerable difficulty in arriving at 
the bale’s true quality value. 


e Cotton Spindle Pickers When these 
machines are used the classification of 
cotton harvested thereby requires al- 
most an entirely new language. With this 
machine we have all kinds of uncon- 
ventional foreign matter, such as: grass, 
tie vines, bark, green leaf, chlorophyll 
stain, ete. 
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e Defoliants— Some types of defoliants, 
used principally in connection with me- 
chanical pickers, when applied prema 
turely kill the cotton plant and conse- 
quently prevent proper and normal ma 
turation. Consequently we see an in 
crease in the percentage of high yrade 
having low maturity as a result of a 
defoliant applied at the improper time. 

In addition to this, after the apph 
cation of defoliants we often experience 
secondary growth of the plant. The cot 
ton picker spindles oftentimes squeeze 
chlorophyll from this secondary growth, 
which results in chlorophyll stains. In a 
short time this stain turns to a brown 
red very difficult to distinguish from 
our other spots caused by frost, insects, 
bacteria, fungi, dirt, ete., but having 
the special disadvantage of being almost 
impossible to bleach out. 


e Gin Driers This development ha 
caused us many headaches when it 1 
improperly used. Too much heat on cot 
ton that is alternately wet and dry in 
the same load will cause layers within 
the bale to become very wasty, brittle, 
of bad appearance and poor spinnabili 
ty. Natural essential waxes and oils are 
removed when too much heat is applied 
to the cotton fiber. Since water is_ the 
natural lubricant of cellulose, cotton fi 
bers become very brittle when moisture 
is removed and therefore become more 
susceptible to rupture and breakage by 
the mechanical treatment of the = gin 
saws. Fiber irregularity or poor length 
uniformity results. 

I also understand that the higher one 
goes in heat, the greater percentage o! 
linters or fuzz fibers are removed from 
the seed and incorporated with the reg 
ular lint fibers in the bale. These linters 
have an entirely different cell wall con 
struction from lint cotton. Their ten 
sile strength is considerably lower. Cel! 
wall thickness is considerably greater, 
and these factors, along with the linter 
shorter length and poor length uniform 
ity, give excellent reasons why too mucl 


heat results in poor fiber quality. 


e The Lint Cleaner This development 
is a somewhat ticklish thing to mention 
at a conference like this one 
hears so many pros and cons. Here is a 
pro and con instance rolled into one 
Several years ago in the Southwest, we 
were observing a lint cleaner and 
ducting tests. 

A farmer brought a two-bale 
long staple seed cotton to a lint cleane) 
gin. One half of the load was run in the 
conventional manner with the lint clean 
er by-passed, The other was run through 
the lint cleaner. The farmer put these 
two bales in the loan. The one that had 
not been lint cleared classed Middling 
Spot 1% inch. The other, run through 
the lint cleaner, had its leaf removed so 
that it became Strict Middling in 
and its spot so thoroughly blended and 
diffused with the white cotton that it 
had the appearance of Strict Middling 
Color, The government classed the lint 
cleaned bale as Strict Middling 1% inch 
and it went into the loan at a S50 
premium over the non-cleaned bale. 

For the farmer, of course, the lint 
cleaner in this instance was a fine 
thing, but for the farmer’s customer, 
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the mill, it was not so good Since both 
were approximately the same, both 
would spin approximately the same. Yet, 
one bale was approved as something 
that it wasn't as a result of the blend 
ing action of the lint cleaner saws. 

So for the reasons mentioned as well 
as many more, cotton evaluation which 
formerly consisted of combinations of 
only grade, staple, and preparation fac 
tors now has so many other angles in 
volved that the task of cotton descrip- 
tion is extremely difficult compared to 
previous years. Because of these diffi 
culties and because value Is camouflaged, 
we have found it advisable to supple 
ment our classers’ ideas with laboratory 
tests. In Memphis today as well as in 
other of our company’s offices we are 
running laboratory tests on every bale 
we handle, Mechanization has made out 
job in dealing with cotton values much 
more complicated and consequently more 
expensive, 

That, 
cuss tt. 

Now for the reason we are inconsist 
ent with ourselves and pray for its 
success. Our business depends on vol 
ume... the number of bales merchan 
dised. Volume depends on a healthy eot 
ton industry, and a healthy cotton in 
dustry will depend on whether cotton has 
a low price. Profitable cotton pro 
duction at a low base price depends on 
successful attempts in cotton mechani 
zation. In order to compete with syn 
thetic fibers, many of which are 
petitive only from a= price standpoint, 
and in order to compete with cheap for- 
eign cotton production labor, it’s 
lutely essential, if this country retains 
its protuction prominence among the 
world’s producing countries, that we 
make our farm labor more productive 
through mechanization 

Many of us who are cotton merehants 
therefore have found ourselves in the 
middle between the devil and the deep 
blue sea—cussing one minute and pray 
ing the next for mechanization. Most of 
us have decided it’s better to have job 
that are troublesome, worrisome, and 
expensive and have mechaniza 
tion, than to have no troubles and no 
job at all. In the final analysis, whethe) 
we are lucky and have cur troubles o1 
else unlucky and have no would 
seem to depend on you gentlemen and 
the interests you represent, and whether 
you completely what 
attempting to do 
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Representing Fiber Quality 


GEORGE PFEIFFENBERGER 


Otto Goedecke Co., 
Hallettsville, Texas. 


WANT to resume of out 

experience mechanization as. it 
affects fiber taking mechanical 
harvesting and related precesses of dry 
ing, ginning, and lint cleaning in thei 
logical order. 
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duced from each are used under differ- 
ent manufacturing conditions and for 
different purposes. 

Keeping the two separate, let’s turn 
first to spindle type picking. Early mili 
experiments with spindle picked cottons 
were not entirely successful due to ex- 
cessive amounts of green leaf, trash, 
and especially to numerous twists of 
hard knotted fibers, often greatly dis- 
colored. These we nicknamed “bow ties” 
hecause they actually were tied in knots, 
They apparently were formed when fi- 
bers adhered to the spindles, perhaps 
because of too much moisture, and were 


twisted round and round, adding dirt 
and discoloration the longer they re- 
mained on the spindle. At that time 


these “bow ties” were accepted as posi- 
tive proof that the cotton was machine 
picked, even though it may have been 
designated ctherwise. 

Greater experience with the pickers 
and more efficient cleaning methods at 
the gin have reduced these “bow ties” 
to some extent, making it now more dif- 
ficult to identify positively machine 
picked cotton. These twists were not only 
dead giveaways of the harvesting meth- 
od, but they were real drawbacks in 
spinning. They defied beater after beat- 
er in the mill opening and cleaning ma- 
chinery, and one could actually stand at 
the delivery end of the mill pickers and 
snatch these twisted fibers out of the 
lap as it was being wound, The card 
licker-in removed many of these defects, 
but this of course added substantially 
to the card waste. Some hard, tangled 
fibers actually got through the card 
and came out in the production to make 
trouble in later processes. 

Other than this we found no serious 
fault with machine picked cotton in 
those days, as the extra trash and leaf 
was in most cases compensated for by 
the price of the lower grades being pro- 
duced from mechanically picked cotton. 
One advantage which it actually had was 
a slight increase in yarn strength over 
hand picking, which was probably due 
to the fact that only the more uniform- 
ly mature bolls were open to the spin- 
dies so that maturity of the fiber was 
more uniform. 

Our experience with machine stripped 
cotton was much more limited, but we 
did not find much difference between it 
and hand snapped cotton when the two 
methods were tested at the same time 
of the season. Ging in the short staple 
areas Where stripping is prevalent are 
equipped with elaborate cleaning devices, 
which for all practical purposes wipe out 
the differences in the two harvesting 
methods. 

Since machine stripping is generally 
performed towards the end of the sea- 
son, there are generally open bolls, part- 
ly opened, and closed bolls on the plants. 
As everything is stripped at once, and 
the bolls are cracked open in the gin 
machinery, the sample usually contains 
a wide range of fiber maturity. This 
makes for doubtful character, irregular 
fiber length, variations in fiber fineness 
and strength, and increases risks for the 
mill. 

I do not by any means want to imply 
that all stripped cotton is this extreme, 
or that the cotton is not fit for use. On 
the other hand, there are many uses for 
such cotton in various lines of goods, 
and the informed cotton buyer is well 


aware of its possibilities as well as its 
limitations, 

In general, it is 
mechanical 
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visible physical damage to the fiber, al- 
though the additional amounts of leaf, 
trash, and “bow ties” definitely lowered 
the spinning efficiency. 


e Drying and Lint Cleaning At the 
present time the question of seed cotton 
drying is just about as hot as the tem- 
peratures the ginners are accused of 
using, and it is a subject that I approach 
with caution as I have no desire to get 
my fingers burned. 

The general consensus among mill 
buyers and operators is that a substan- 
tial amount of cotton is being damaged 
by overdrying, by overcleaning, or by 
a combination of both, and the mills 
are quite vociferous in their complaints. 
I, for one, could not say that they do 
not have a case, because I have occa- 
sionally seen cotton about which there 
could be little argument that it was 
damaged, It appeared to be lifeless with 
a harsh, brittle feel, and in some cases 
had a light brownish or toasted colo,y 
with a scorched odor. Fiber arrays 
showed such cotton to be quite irregular 
and wasty, and unpleasant mill exper- 
iences showed it to be unable to stand 
up in the processing. 

It is not these extreme cases, however, 
which pose the real problem. It is the 
borderline cases, which are either im- 
possible or very difficult to detect in 
classing procedures, which sneak in and 
wreak havoc in the mill. 

As to the percentage of the crop 
which is damaged, however, the whole 
situation reminds me of a story my 
grandmother used to tell me when { 
fas a little boy and she thought I was 
guilty of exaggeration. (That, of course, 
was before I moved to Texas and learned 
to stick closely to the truth.) 

It seems there was a little girl idly 
looking out the kitchen window into her 
back yard. Suddenly there was a terrific 
racket with screeching and yowling, and 





Good Practices Offset 


Acreage Reduction 
Proper use of fertilizer on cot- 
ton, in accordance with recommen- 
dations of the Experiment Station 
and local authorities in each state, 
can increase cotton yields, reduce 
production costs and enable many 
producers to offset much of the ef- 
fect of acreage reduction in 1954. 
Twenty million acres of cotton, 
properly fertilized, would have pro- 
duced as much lint and seed as 
were produced on an average of 
22 miilion acres annually during the 
10 years, 1941-50, according to 
the National Fertilizer Association. 
Cost of the additional fertilizer 
would have been $64 million, W. R. 
Allstetter, vice-president of the 
fertilizer group, pointed out at the 
recent National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association convention; but 
the net savings of cotton producers 
would have totaled $113 million. 
Ginners and crushers will help 
farmers, as well as serve their own 
interests, by starting early to em- 
phasize such facts. The key to 
maintaining cotton production at 
the highest possible level on the 
reduced 1954 acreage is wider use 
of fertilizer and other practices 
that will step up acre yields. 
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the little girl, greatly excited, yelled, 
“Mother, Mother, come quick, there’s a 
thousand cats fighting in our’ back 
yard.” 

Her mother replied, ‘Now, now, Mary, 
you know that’s an awfu! lot of cats; 
there couldn't be that many.” 

Mary, only slightly subdued, came back 
with, “Well, Mother, there’s a hundred 
of them anyway.” 

Mother, still not feeling the lesson 
had gone home said, “Now, Mary, are 
you sure there’s that many?” 

A short delay while Mary took an- 
other look, then she turned to her moth- 
er and said somewhat sadly, “Well, any- 
way, it’s our cat and another one.” 

This story pretty well illustrates my 
personal opinion about this overdrying 
business. I’m sure it is being done and 
is causing trouble, and one ginner and 
another one in any backyard can stir up 
a terrific racket. As a result the whole 
ginning industry takes the rap and much 
of the spinning industry stays in a con- 
stant state of the “jitters” wondering 
what is coming next. 

Since there are already too many 
unfounded accusations being thrown 
around by both sides, I certainly do not 
want to speculate any further, but will 
stick to factual] information resulting 
from a number of ginning and spinning 
tests. The results quoted here are from 
cooperative tests conducted by the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, the Del- 
ta & Pine Land Co., and the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corp. I wish to thank 
these three organizations for releasing 
this information to present to you to- 
day. I would like to point out that the 
spinning tests were conducted under 
well controlled pilot plant conditions. 

A large, thoroughly blended lot of 
seed cotton was ginned at three drying 
temperatures, low, normal, and_ high, 
and with and without a saw lint cleaner. 
Results are summarized as follows: 

1. Lint cotton decreased in moisture 
content from about five percent for the 
low heat to four percent for the normal 
heat, and then dropped to only two per- 
cent for the excessive heat. This means 
that at the moment of contact of the 
lint with the gin saws the fibers were 
extremely dry. 

2. Two different classers observed sig- 
nificant grade improvement as_ succes- 
sively higher temperatures were used. A 
full grade improvement was noted for 
the sample through the lint cleaner. 

3. Both classers also found progres- 
sive decrease in length due to higher 
temperatures, but no decrease in length 
due to lint cleaning. 

4. Supplementing the classers, the fi- 
ber arrays also showed definite de- 
crease in fiber length due to increased 
temperatures, but only a slight loss of 
length due to the lint cleaner. Fiber ar- 
rays on the seed cotton indicated that 
the chief cause for loss of staple was 
shrinkage by heat before the fibers 
ever even hit the gin saws. This 
appears to be rather definite proof that 
the drying operation at excessive tem- 
perature is the cause of length loss, and 
not the lint cleaner which many had 
blamed. 

5. Each successively higher tempera- 
ture produced successively lower Shirley 
Analyzer trash, and the lint cleaner was 
responsible for a very definite lessening 
of trash in the bale. 

6. Fiber fineness, maturity, and 
strength were not visibly affected by any 
of the operations. 

7. Mill waste losses with 


were lower 
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the higher drying temperatures as would 
be expected from the higher grades. Nep 
counts were not affected by any of the 
operations. 

8. Spinning ends down were not sig- 
nificantly affected by the different 
treatments in the 30’s warp yarns, but 
in the finer 40’s filling yarns the ends 
down were substantially increased by 
the excessive drying temperature. The 
use of the lint cleaner had no effect on 
ends down. 

9. Yarn strength was significantly 
lowered by the excessive temperature. 


The lint cleaner had no effect on yarn 
strength. 

e Conclusions It is apparent that 
though the technical effects of these 


ginning practices were relatively smal! 
from the spinning standpoint, the mar- 
ket value of the cotton was definitely 
affected through changes in grade and 
staple. Grade was raised to a degree 
which normally would enhance the price 
more than the price reduction due to 
the shorter staple. Superficially, this ap- 
pears to benefit the farmer, but if the 
drying is carried to extremes it could 
well result in large scale rejections by 
mill buyers on the basis of overdried 
and overmachined lint, and give a black 
eye to certain gins or areas, which 
would then turn a temporary profit into 
a permanent loss. 

In closing, I would like to leave twe 
suggestions. First, the scientific re- 
search groups should work hard to de- 
velop rapid test methods to identify 
positively overheated or overmachined 
cotton. This would prevent injustices 
which occur when buyers reject or pen- 
alize cotton simply because it looks or 
feels “different” from what they have 
been used to in the past. It is quite pos- 
sible that some “different” appearance 
or feel might be on the credit side, rath- 
er than always on the debit. We must 
learn how to classify these “differences” 
and follow them up with mill spinning 
tests in order to be sure what they 
really mean. 

Second, we should continue and ex- 
pand the industrywide educational pro- 
gram to establish the limits of drying 
and cleaning, and encourage the gin- 
ners to follow the recommendations of 
the ginning specialists and gin machin- 
ery manufacturers. If both parties mak: 
an effort to understand the other fel- 
low’s problems, nothing but mutuai ben- 
efit can result. It is in just such meet- 
ings as this conference, where we have 
frank interchange of ideas, that the 
foundations are laid for mutual under- 
standing and trust. 


Representing Spinning 


WALTER REGNERY 


Joanna Cotton Mills Co., 
Joanna, S.C. 


AS MANY of you may know, I have 
been most active in textile research, 
dealing with possible improvements in: 
getting cotton from the baled state to 
finished cloth. We have applied many 
research results to our operation at Jo- 
anna Cotton Mills Co. I believe one of 
the biggest changes at our mill has 
been in our idea of the amount of clean- 
ing, or machining, of the fiber up to 
the carding operation. Ten years age 
the cotton going through our mill went 
throgh seven different beating, or clean- 
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ing, points by the time it was through 
the card or final mill cleaning. Today 
the cotton goes through only four beat- 
ing or cleaning operations—42 percent 
less working of the fiber. All this time 
we ran on the same middling or better 
cotton. Today we have a cleaner card 
sliver with more spinnable fiber than 
we had 10 years ago. We are taking out 
three percent waste based on raw 
cotton opened than we did 10 years ago. 
We have stronger yarn with fewer neps 
today which can be directly attributed 
machining of the cotton. 

One might well ask, were these large 
savings made because better and im- 
proved cleaning methods were devised? 
This was not the case, as we use mater- 
ially the same cleaning methods. The 
simple answer is that we were doing en- 
tirely too much cleaning 10 years ago. 
Up to this time, we let the machinery 


less 


to less 


manufacturers sell us whatever they 
thought was necessary. We have since 
analyzed the problem ourselves, and 


found that for our clean cotton all this 
machining and beating was unnecessary. 
It is true that for lewer grade cotton 
some of this machinery, or cleaning 
equipment, would have to be added back 
into our mill. 

I wonder if the thinking and changes 
in our mill cannot be related to present 
day ginning operations? Specifically, 
are the gins adding cleaning machinery 
or cleaning methods to solve the prob- 


lems of getting better grades out of 
late picked or machine picked cotton 
and then using the equipment on all 
cotton going through the gin regard- 


less of whether or not it needs cleaning? 
Anyone will admit that when you have 
trashy and often wet seed cotton, the 
new dryers and cleaning equipment in 
gins are essential to give a cotton that 
can be used by a mill. What about the 
early picked cotton, which is dry and 
clean? Why should this be subjected to 
the same harsh treatment as the dirty 
cotton? Added to this problem is the 
early picked, high grade cotton going 
into our finer yarns, where any fiber 
damage at either the gin or mill is 
most critical in giving spinning per- 





formance. The lower grades that come 
out of later pickings go into coarse 
yarns where some fiber damage makes 
little difference in the mill perform- 
ance. 

The 17-mill tests on ginning proced- 
ure bring out by actual experiment the 
same point of the danger in overma- 
chining or overdrying of cotton. These 
large cooperative tests ran cotton into 
cloth which had been ginned under the 
following five conditions: 

1. Without modification of the usual 
practice, so-called “normal” ginning. 

2. As in No. 1 except at a faster rate. 

3. As in No. 1 except the overhead 
cleaners were by-passed, 

4. As in No. 1 except the lint clean- 
ers were by-passed. 


5. As in No. 1 except at a_ higher 
temperature. 
Test No. 4, where the lint cleaners 


were by-passed or where the cotton re- 
ceived the least amount of machining at 
the gin, gave a marked reduction in neps 
at the mill. The tests show that a re- 
duction in neps of 25.5 percent in the 
card web or 16.5 percent in the finished 
cloth can be made at the mill level by 
elimination of cleaning equipment. 

The reduction of 25 percent in the 
card nep count is very important to all 
concerned in our industry, and this im- 


provement would be most difficult to 
get in any other way. For the mill to 
get this reduction, it would have to 
card at a slower rate. The average 


carding rate for the 17 mills was 9.5 
pounds per hour. To reduce the nep 
count 25 percent, I would estimate, from 
tests that have been run in carding 
rate vs. neps, that the rate would have 
to be reduced to seven pounds per hour. 
In the case of a 100,000-spindle print 
mill this would mean the addition of 80 
cards, with an investment cost of $320,000. 
These extra cards would cost the mill 
about $25,000 in additional direct labor 
cost per year to operate. In other words, 
the ginners should use great caution in 
either overdrying or overmachining the 
cotton, as it well might add so much to 
mill costs or add so many neps to the 
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finished product that cotton will be 
placed by synthetic fabrics. 

Ends down in spinning shows the 
same result as that of neps. These fig- 
ures, too, are very significant to the 
spinner and therefore should be well 
noted by the ginner. Thirty-eight ends 
down, as shown for Test 4, is about 
the maximum the spinner can have and 
still maintain his operative work load. 
Anything higher than this would re 
quire a smaller work assignment or a 
lowering of the spinning production to 
bring the ends down hack to standard. 
Kither of these changes would result 


rée- 
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in higher manufacturing costs, making 
cotton less competitive with other fibers. 
Forty-nine ends down, as was the av- 
erage for Test 5, would require the 
change to be made. 

The test also showed that overdrying 
and maximum machining at the gin re- 
sulted in lower yarn strength, as weli as 
lower cloth strength. The amount of 
this difference was small, but the re- 
sults were all consistent from mill to 
mill. The strongest yarn and cloth were 
made from Test 4 cotton. 

Certainly then, both from the mill 
operating standpoint and ouality of fin- 
ished product, Test 4 cotton was the 
best and most economical. I believe the 
type of raw cotton tested here definitely 
should not be subjected to extra clean- 
ing or excessive heat for the good of 
everyone in the industry. 

I would like to suggest here today 
that real thought and constructive ef- 
forts be directed toward keeping heat to 
8 minimum at the gin. 

Also, in the early season when cotton 
is already clean, the cotton going througi: 
the gin should be by-passed around lint 
cleaners. I say this even though the 
grade may be lowered as much as one- 
half grade. I feel sure that if this prac 
tice is followed, we will all be better off 
as our finished product wiil be more 
competitive against synthetic fibers. 


Processing of Cottonseed 


(Continued from Page 26) 

value of cottonseed meal as affected by 
conditions of processing and to develop, 
if possible, modifications in processing 
conditions to produce meals of improved 
nutritive value. In making this investi- 
gation studies were initiated to determine 
the effect of variations in cooking and 
pressing and in type of solvent used in 
extracting oil on the nutritive value of 
the meal. 

It was soon clear that any change 
in processing conditions which affected 
the quality of the meal would likewise 
affect the quality of the oil. Further- 
more, it became evident that it should 
also be possible to improve the quality 
of the oils by changing processing con- 
ditions, and that there probably existed 
a set of conditions which would simul- 
taneously improve the quality of both 
the oil and the meal. Therefore, a pro- 
gram of research which began as an 
effort to improve the nutritive quality 
of cottonseed meal through processing 
was of necessity broadened to a compre- 
hensive program of investigation of the 
factors affecting the quality of the oil 
and meal and the development of pro- 
cesses which would simultaneously im- 
prove both. 

The research being conducted at the 
present time is based upon the demon 
stration by this laboratory in coopera- 
tion with the cottonseed industry and 
nutrition investigators of these two 
facts: 

1. Cottonseed meal is a variable nu 
tritional material for swine and 
poultry. The value depends to a 
large extent upon the conditions 
of processing. 

When properly processed, cotton- 
seed meal has a high nutritive val- 
ue and can be fed freely to grow- 
ing chickens and to swine. These 
facts were demonstrated as fol- 
lows: A special meal was prepared 
in the pilot plant of the Southern 
Laboratory under conditions where 
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gossypol was extracted  with- 
out applying excessive heat dur- 
ing any part of the process. In 
chick and hog feeding experiments 
the growth rates with this meal 
ranged from 30 to 40 percent bet- 
ter than with some commercial 
meals. Moreover, meals of high nu- 
tritive value were produced ex- 
perimentally by the screw-press 
process in commercial mills under 
controlled conditions where meats 
of low moisture content were not 
heated above 200° F. before screw- 
pressing. 

Three difficulties were encountered in 
processing the low-temperature screw- 
press meals which would prevent their 
immediate acceptance by the industry. 
These were: (1) reduction in through- 
put of the press by use of low tempera- 
ture cooking, (2) increase in fines, and 
3) increase in the color bodies in the 
oil which increases the amount of color 
reversion in the crude oil upon storage 
for periods of a month or so. Research 
is continuing to develop means of over- 
coming such difficulties of low temper- 
ature screw-press operation. Meanwhile, 
by calling attention to the difficulties 
encountered the cottonseed industry is 
being encouraged to seek practical 
means of lowering the processing tem- 
peratures wherever possible. 

These demonstrations have reopened 
the entire question of the effect of con- 
ditions of processing on the quality of 
cottonseed meal and have awakened con- 
siderable interest among research work- 
ers in state and federal agencies and 
industry. The National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association supported this pro- 
gram through the efforts of its Edu- 
cational Service, fellowship program, and 
the aid and advice of individual mem- 
bers. Out of this has developed a com- 
prehensive cooperative program of scope 
iarge enough to deal with the problem 
adequately. 

The lines of work that have been un- 
dertaken to solve these complex prob- 
lems are summarized as follows: 


(a) Cooperation with nutrition — in- 
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vestigators: On a limited basis, 
standard meals and — specific 
blends of meals are being furn- 
ished to nutrition investigators 
to solve nutritional problems, 
such as: (1) development of 
means of reducing or eliminating 
egg yolk discoloration caused by 
small amounts of free gossypoi 
remaining in the meal; (2) de- 
termination of the effect of the 
quality of cottonseed meal when 
it is blended with other sources of 
protein such as soybean meal; 
and (3) determination of the ex- 
act amount of supplementary 
amino acids needed to improve 
the nutritional quality of cotton- 
seed meals and the relationship 
between the boost given by lysine 
supplementation and the process- 
ing history of the meal. 

(b) Nature of bound gossypel: Close- 

ly related to this study is an in- 
vestigation in the laboratory of 
the nature of bound gossypol in 
commercial samples of cottonseed 
meal and in model compounds pre- 
pared from gossypol and pure 
proteins and amino acids. This 
study is designed to determine the 
different types of bonding that 
take place between gossypol and 
constituents of the meal during 
cooking. 
Initial content of gossypol in seed: 
The initial content of gossypol 
varies with samples of cotton- 
seed, depending upon variety and 
upon the location of growth. A 
study has been planned on_ the 
effect of the original gossypol 
content on the quality of the meal 
and oil when produced by stand- 
ard conditions of processing in 
the laboratory. 

(d) Chemical measure of 
value: Reactions between 
pol and components of cottonseed 
are being studied to determine 
the effect of cooking in the pres- 
ence of gossypol on the constitu- 
ents of cottonseed. This is de- 
signed to achieve a greater un- 
derstanding of the type of reac- 
tions that affect nutritive value 
and to try to arrive at a chemi- 
cal measure of nutritive value 
which will be more reliable and 
which will give closer correla- 
tion with actual nutritional meas- 
urements than the previous meth 

which have been proposed. 
Survey of commercial processing: 
The very interesting results that 
have been obtained with several 
prepressed-solvent extracted meals 
indicate that this should 
be carefully investigated. There 
fore, a survey of the prepress- 
solvent extraction 


nutritive 
vossy- 


ods 


process 


operation in 
mills selected to be representative 
of the entire cotton processing 
area is under way. Samples of 
meal and oil are being taken 
throughout the process and an- 
alyzed in the laboratory and sam- 
ples of the meal are being evalu- 
ated for nutritional purposes. The 
results of this survey and other 
similar surveys should provide a 
rather complete evaluation of cur- 
rent commercial practice in the 
prepress-solvent extraction oper- 
ation. 

Laboratory study of cooking: One 
of the most critical operations in 


(f) 
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cottonseed processing affecting 
the quality of the products is the 
cooking operation, Therefore, a 
comprehensive laboratory research 
program on the variables” in 
cooking is under way. This in- 
cludes the study of the effect of 
moisture content, temperature, 
time, and the addition of chemi 
cals. 

Pigments of cottonseed oil: Be- 
cause the pigmentation of the oil 
is critically affected by 
ing conditions, a study has been 
initiated to isolate the pigments 
in cottonseed oil, to study their 
properties, and to develop specific 
methods for their removal. 


process- 


II. Preliminary Report of Results 
of Laboratory Research Cook- 
ing Studies: 

Research conducted at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory and in 
cooperating laboratories has demon- 
strated that processing conditions great- 
ly influence the quality of the meal and 
oil. Based on these studies it was 
mated that the nutritive value of 
tonseed meal as now produced could be 
increased by as much as 25 percent. To 
verify these estimates a fundamental 
study was begun to determine the ef- 
fect of different types of cooking, in 
cluding the effects of addition of acid 
and alkali, on the nutritive value of the 
meals as measured by the growth rate 
of young chickens. To date the best 
results have been obtained by rolling 
the meats, breaking the pigment glands 
by vigorous stirring of the meats with 
about 35 percent of water containing 
bases or acids in a Hobart mixer’, mod- 
ified to produce the required mechanical 
action, followed by drying at a maximum 
temperature of about 212° F, Oil was 
extracted with a laboratory type solvent 
extraction apparatus. This type of cook- 
ing is best illustrated by the following 
typical example: 

Flaked cottonseed 


The use of names 
identification and implies no 


estl- 
col- 


meats (moisture 


in this article is for 
endorsement of the 


trade 


manufacturer or the product 


content 7 percent) were agitated in 
the bowl of the Hobart food mixer and 
moistened with water containing sod- 
ium hydroxide. The materials were 
adjusted to yield a moisture content 
of 35 percent and a sodium hydroxide 
content of 0.5 percent based on the 

weight of the flakes (8 kg. flakes, 15 

g. NaOH, 1290 ml. H.O). After 30 

minutes agitation at room tempera- 

ture essentially all of the pigment 
glands were broken and heat was then 
applied for an additional 30 minutes 
to raise the temperature of the meats 
to a maximum of 212° F. During the 

heating period the oil coalesced to a 

readily extractable form and the mois 

ture content was lowered to about 

7-10 percent. 

The nutritive value of the meal was 
determined by chick feeding studies con 
ducted under the direction of Professo: 
A. B. Watts at the Poultry Husbandry 
Department of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and supported in part by the Edu- 
cational Service of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. Butanone ex- 
tracted meal was used as a_ standard 
and given an arbitrary index value of 
100. When approximately 0.5 percent 
alkali (NaOH), based on the weight of 
the meats, Was used in the cooker, many 
of the meals had an index value ot 
about 120 and free-gossypol contents be 
low 0.083 percent. Similar values were 
obtained when a small amount of phos 
phoric acid was used, although the free 
gossypol content was higher. Over 100 
meals have been prepared and compared 
on this scale. Commercial meals range 
in index from about 40 to 90; many of 
them rate from about 75 to &5. Crude 
oils from the alkali cooks are light yel 
low in color; those from acid cooks are 
red, 

No attempt has been made to deter- 
mine modifications necessary to adapt 
these findings to commercial processing. 
The purpose thus far has been to estab- 
lish principles without reference to com- 
mercial application. 

Pigments in Cottonseed Oil: 

Pigments in cottonseed oil have be- 
come a serious problem within the past 
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10 years because of the rapid change 
from hydraulic to screw-press and pre- 
press-solvent extraction procedures. In 
the hydraulic mills the meats are mois- 
tened and cooked at high temperatures 
and the oil extracted at relatively low 
pressures, Under these conditions near- 
ly all of the pigments remain in the 
press cake and an oil with good refining 
and bleaching quality is produced. In 
mills in which modified cooking proced- 
ures and high pressures in the presses 
are used, a greater percentage of the 
pigments are extracted and oils that 
are more difficult to refine and bleach 
are produced. At the present time rep- 
resentatives of the cottonseed industry 
have estimated that over 25 percent of 
the oil now received at refineries can- 
not be bleached readily to a_ satisfac- 
tory color. 

Research is under 
pigments responsible for the color so 
that methods for their removal can be 
devised. A pigment already identified 
in oil is gossypol. It is soluble in alkali 
and is removed from the oil by alkali 
refining, However, when crude oils are 
stored, especially at high temperatures, 
gossypol is converted to alkali insoluble 
compounds which are difficult to re- 
move from the oil (color reversion). It 
would seem that color reversion might 
be prevented by adding an excess of a 
non-toxic, alkali-soluble chemical that 
would form an_ oil-insoluble compound 
with gossypol. To establish this princi- 
ple, p-aminobenzoic acid, an example of 
such a group of chemicals, was added 
to nine different samples of oil from 
commercial oil mills. Samples of oil 
with and without the chemical added 
were shipped to the Southern Labora- 
tory by air express and refined and 
bleached before and after 30 days stor- 
age at 100° F. The method and results 
are illustrated by the following exam- 
ple: 

A solvent-extracted oil was treated 

immediately after removal of solvent 

with an amount of solid p-aminoben- 
zoic acid sufficient to react with all 
of the gossypol in the oil. (Two moles 


way to identify 


of p-aminobenzoic acid react with one 

mole of gossypol.) After a month's 

storage at 100° F., the control oil 
was refined and bleached by Official 

Methods and yielded a final bleached 

oi] with a color 13 red. The oil which 

had been treated was filtered prior 
to refining and bleaching to yield an 
oil with a bleached color of 1.3. red. 

In the samples of oil that were in- 

vestigated, the bleach color obtained 

after storage for one month at 100° F. 

ranged from 1.0 to 2.5 red for the 

treated oils. In the same group the 
untreated oils varied in bleach colo: 
from 1.6 to 13.0 red. 

Among the problems that must be 
solved to adapt this process for com- 
mercial operation are development of 
methods of improving the crystalline 
form of the precipitate in order to fa- 
cilitate filtration or centrifugation from 
the crude oil, reduction in the loss of oil 
due to the pigment precipitation, re- 
covery of the precipitating agent, the 
selection of inexpensive precipitating 
agents, recovery of gossypol, and find 
ing valuable uses for gossypol. 

The titles and authors of two papers 
being prepared to describe new develop- 
ments in more detail are: 

(1) The Effect of the 
Chemicals During the Processing of 
Cottonseed on the Properties of the 
Meal and Oil. 

W. H. King, L. T. Wolford, F. H. 
Thurber, and A. M. Altschul, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, and A. B. 
Watts, Louisiana State University. 

(2) The Prevention of Color Rever- 
sion in Crude Cottonseed Oils. 

J. M. Dechary, R. P. Kupperman, 
F. H. Thurber, and R. T. O’Connor, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 


Summary 


Some of the commericial meals now 
available are undoubtedly superior to 
the average of meals produced by the 
entire industry and more suitable for 
feeding to growing swine and poultry. 
The surveys now in progress will pro- 
vide a comparison between prepressed- 
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solvent extracted and other types of 
cottonseed meals. Screw-press meais 
which have not been heated over 200° F. 
prior to screw-pressing have been fed to 
growing chicks and hogs and have been 
entirely satisfactory as a source of pro- 
tein. Widespread commercial utilization 
of the newer knowledge about cotton- 
seed meal nutrition and the effect of 
processing on oil color depends upon 
the successful completion of the funda- 
mental research program. The new find- 
ings reported in a preliminary manner in 
this publication may lead to the develop- 
ment of modified commercial processes 
for producing oil and meal of higher 
quality. 
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laugh it off 


In designing man’s hinges, the Creator 
knew he would have little occasion to pat 
himself on the back. 

eee 

White Friend: “Mose, do you think it 
right to leave your wife at the washtub 
while you spend your time fishing?” 

Mose: “Oh, yassuh, Mah wife don’t 
need no watchin’. She wuk jes as hard 
as if’n ah wus dere.” 

eee 

A group of few-year-olds were discus- 
sing possible amusements for a_ rainy 
afternoon, Someone suggested that they 
turn on television. 

From across the room Jean, a seven- 
year-old, pouted: “I’ve been watchin’ 
television all my life. Why don’t they 
get something new?” 

eee 

“I wonder why Mrs. Jones always 
brings her knitting to our meetings.” 

“It gives her something to think about 
while she talks.” 

ee e@ 

“Why did you get a divorce?” 

“My wife called me an idiot.” 

“That’s not sufficient cause for a di- 
vorce.” 

‘Well, you see, it was like this. I 
came home and found my wife in the 
arms of the chauffeur, and I said: 
‘What's the meaning of this?’ and she 
said, ‘Can’t you see, you idiot?” 

eee 

Jackie, a six-year-old, was visiting his 
mother and his new sister at the hospi- 
tal and, getting bored, wandered into the 
next ward to talk with an elderly woman 
who had broken her hip. Becoming con- 
fidential, he asked: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Oh, about six weeks.” 

“Can I see your baby?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t have one.” 

“Gee, you’re slow,” said Jackie. “My 
mother’s only been here two days and 
she’s got one already.” 

eee 

A schoolboy was making a_ speech 
about the national debt and said: “It’s 
too bad that the future generation can’t 
be here to see the magnificent things 
we are doing with their money.” 

ee 

A man spotted a young woman futilely 
backing in and out of a parking space. 
Ten minutes later, thanks to his direc- 
tions, the car was neatly parked in the 
space, 

“Thank you very much, sir,” the wom- 
an said. “This is very nice, but I was 
trying to get out!” 

eee 

A yellow convertible sped down a 
country road and hit a _ rooster. The 
farmer came over and berated the driver. 
“Take it easy,” the driver insisted. “I 
can replace your rooster.” “Yeah?” 
queried the farmer, “I don’t think the 
hens would like that very much.” 

eee 

“T saw your wife today and she had a 
black patch over one eye. What hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing. That’s her new hat.” 

eee 

A movie producer was telling a friend 
about giving his girl friend a string of 
pearls for her birthday. “Why,” said the 
friend, “don’t you give her something 
practical—like a car?” 

The producer smiled and replied: “Did 
you ever hear of a phony car?” 
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e Nov. 9-10-11—Third Conference on 
Cottonseed Processing and Meal Quality. 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and 
Educational Service, NCPA. For hotel 
reservations, write Dr. C. H. Fisher, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans. 


e Noy. 30-Dec. 1—Tenth Annual Cotton 
Spinner-Breeder Conference. Cleveland 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S.C. For information 
write B. F. Smith, secretary-manager, 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss. 


e Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 

e Dec. 16-17-18—Seventh Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis. For information write the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1. 














1954 
e Jan. 11-12-13—Southern Weed Con- 
ference. Memphis, Tenn. Dr. W. B. Ennis, 
Mississippi Experiment Station, State 
College, Miss., conference chairman. 


e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis, executive vice-president. 


e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 


e Feb. 15-16—Third Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors As- 
sociation and the Laboratory. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis 3, 
Association secretary. 


e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy, 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 2-3—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. Fleming, 
1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma City 2, 
secretary. 

e March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For  informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 
345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
a. To be held concurrently with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
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Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 


e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, secretary. 


e@ April 1-2—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis 3, executive vice- 
president. 


e@ April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton’ Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 
North Second Avenue, Dallas, executive 
vice-president. For exhibit space, write 
R. Haughton, president, Gin Machinery & 
Supply Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce 
Street (P.O. Box 144), Dallas 21. 


e@ April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, executive secretary. 


e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 


ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- 
mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 


phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 24-25 Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 


Ardmore. J. D. 
Building, Okla- 


Lake Murray Lodge, 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens 
homa City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cotton Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. General Ogle- 





thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 


nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


@ June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


13-14-15 — 

\ssociation 
Shamrock 
624 


Texas Cottonseed 
sixtieth annual 
Hotel, Houston. 

Wilson Building, 


e June 

Crushers’ 
convention, 
Jack Whetstone, 
Dallas, secretary. 


e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 


e July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


aM. L. WARRICK, manager, 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Dallas, has 
announced the appointment of J. HL. 
SANDERS as manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Dallas branch. ROY H. 
HUDSON has been appointed on the feed 
department staff. 
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Economics of Mechanization 





(Continued from Page 24) 


size is used, most of the farm cperating 


about as rapidly as was technically and 
economically feasible. 

This group, however, constitutes but 
a small proportion of the farmers in the 
area. The vast majority are less favor- 
ably situated. They live on and operate 
relatively small units. They are depend- 
ent, in most cases, on a single major 


units in this area are very small. source of income. Their income levels 
e Progress and Problems—These small all ae, _ gen A pend — 
units long have been, and still are, our ie Pact gg little a em 
big problem units. Many of these units ee eee. ee nye, a! 

’ needs. They are dependent mainly on 


are characterized by poor utilization of 
productive resources, low production 
rates, and low levels of farm income. 
Largely because of economic and man- 
agerial limitations, these small units 
have not made full and effective use 
of the many new and improved scientific 
and technological developments that have 
occurred in recent years. The adoption 
and efficient use of these developments 
often involve major adjustments in the 
organization, operation, and management 
of individual farms. They usually re- 
quire additional capital, an item which 
is nearly always in short supply on 
small farms. 

No one familiar with agriculture in 
the Southeast and the changes that have 
taken place in recent years would deny 
that tremendous progress and vast im- 
provements have been made in its over- 
all economy. The gains that have been 
made, however, for the most part, have 
been on farms that were above average 
in size, were above average in general 
fertility, were generally adaptable to 
the use of mechanized machinery and 
equipment, were generally adapted to 
the use of livestock as a supplement t» 
cash crops, and were operated by farm 
ers who had adequate resources for mak- 
ing needed changes, and who were above 
average in managerial skills and abili- 
ties. These operators, blessed with sev- 
eral years of high incomes, were able to 
make desirable shifts and adjustments 


credit for financing annual farm opera- 
tions. Many have too little collateral to 
obtain adequate credit under usual re- 
quirements to finance adequately present 
annual operations, let alone credit for 
making long - time improvements, ex- 
panding size of farms, purchasing power 
and equipment, developing pastures, and 
making other needed adjustments. 


e Cotton Acreages—If we are to think 
in terms of complete mechanization of 
cotton production and harvesting in this 
area, we need to consider the importance 
of cotton in the over-all economy of this 
area and of the entire Cotton Belt. In 
the Southeast, about 40 percent of the 
area’s more than two million farmers 
produce cotton. In major cotton-growing 
states within the area, this percentage 
is even higher. Operators of these cot- 
ton-producing farms in the Southeast 
normally plant half the cotton acre- 
age of this country and normally pro- 
duce more than 60 percent of the coun- 
try’s cotton crop. Because most farms 


in this area are relatively small, a 
large part of the cotton is produced 
on small farms. 

The average acreage of cotton per 


farm for the entire area is 14 acres per 
cotton producing farm. Most producers, 
however, have less than 14 acres. At 
present, half of the cotton producers in 
the area harvest less than 10 acres of 
cotton per farm. Nearly ninety percent 


Distribution of Farms in 11 Southeastern States, by Specified Measures of Size 
(Source: 1950 Census) * 


Measure of size 


Cumulative 
percentage 


Number Percentage 
of distribution 


farms of farms distribution 
Land in farms 
Less than 30 acres 712,937 35 35 
30- 49 acres $62,441 17 52 
50- 99 ¢ 159,467 23 TD 
100-179 206,644 14 BY 
180-259 98,131 5 94 
260 acres and over 124,073 6 100 
Total 2,053,593 100 
Cropland harvested 
Less than 50 acres 1,592,161 87 RT 
50- 99 acres 165,091 9 98 
100-199 45,177 } qa 
200 acres and over 19,831 ! 100 
Total 1,822,260 100 


*Includes Alabame, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 


South Carclina, Tennessee, and Virginia 


Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


Kentucky, 


Gross Income and Estimated Net Income per Farm, by Size of Farms, 
Eight Cotton-Producing Southeastern States 
(Source: 1950 Census) * 


Size of farms 


Gross 
income 


Percentage of 
gross income Net 
required for income 








74 





(Total acreage) per farm cash operating per farm’ 
expenses 

Less than 30 acres $ 842 50 $ 421 
0- 49 acres 1,301 5 585 
50- 94 acres 1,564 60 626 
100-179 acres 2,131 65 746 
180-259 acres 3,050 iv 915 
260 acres and over 8,058 i 2,022 
$1,877 63 S$ 695 


Average 


Average sales per farm reporting 
*Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 


rennessee 
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harvest less than 25 acres, and 97 per- 
cent less than 50 acres. With cotton 
acreage restriction almost a certainty for 
next year, the acreage of cotton grown 
per farm will be even less than at pres- 
ent. 

A number of recent studies on the ec- 
onomics of mechanical cotton pickers 
have indicated that for efficient and 
economic use of the larger machines, we 
need in this area about 100 acres of cot- 
ton. Only one percent of the cotton pro- 
ducers in this area have 100 acres or 
more of cotton. This one percent, how- 
ever, represents a potential market for 
an estimated 13,000 units of the large 
mechanical pickers now on the market. 
Some of the more recently developed 
cotton pickers, that are smaller in size, 
require smaller power units and are 
lower in cost, are adapted for economic 
use on a somewhat smaller minimum 
acreage than the larger machines. If 
this minimum for presently available 
“small” cotton pickers proves to be about 
50 acres, then, in this area, we have 
more than 17,000 farms that have be- 
tween 50 and 100 acres of cotton per 
farm, and which represent a_ potential! 
market for an estimated 20,000 units of 
the presently available “small” cotton 
picker. This potential is also available 
to those mechanical cotton strippers 
which are economically feasible on units 
of this size. These groupings are based 
on 1950 Census data, and therefore do 
not take into account changes that have 
occurred during the past three years or 
the importance of multiple farm oper- 
ating units. Nor do these data take into 
account the possibilities of cooperative 
or joint ownership and use of harvest- 
ing machinery, or of the use of custom 
harvesting. Such factors would greatly 
increase the potential use of cotton har- 
vesting machinery in this area. 

These data are cited to show both 
the amount of progress that has been 
made by industry in meeting the needs 
of farmers for cotton harvesting ma- 
chinery, and to point up the importance 
of the problem that still remains to be 
solved. In this area, there is at present 
a tremendous potential market for the 
cotton harvesting machinery that has 
already been developed—both pickers 
and strippers. There is an even larger 
potential market for machines that are 
not yet on the market. If we had avail- 
able on today’s market a mechanical 
cotton picker that would operate eco- 
nomically on 25 acres of cotton, there 
would be a_ potential market in the 
Southeast for more than 70,000 units of 
this machine. The only cotton harvesting 
machines now available for economic 
use on units of 25 to 50 acres of cotton 
in this area are mechanical strippers. 
We do not yet have a mechanical picke) 
that fits the needs of this tremendously 
large group of farmers. We are, how- 
ever, moving in the right direction both 
in the development of machinery and 
equipment for use in this area, and in 
the order and rate of adoption of such 
equipment on farms in the area. 


e Mechanization in the Southeast—In an 
area that is going through the proces 
of mechanizing the production of its 
major row crops, farmers normally pur- 
chase their power units first, then pur- 
chase equipment in a rather definite or 
der. Usually, the last operation to be 
mechanized will be that of harvesting 
the crop. This has been true in this area 
in the case of corn, peanuts, and now 
cotton. A recent study relative to cotton 
mechanization in the Southeast points 
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out that over the past 15 to 20 years, 
the percentage of cotton land prepared 
with mechanical power has increased 
from 30 percent to 90 percent; the per 
centage of cotton cultivated with me 
chanical power has increased from 20 
percent to 80 percent; and the percent- 
age of cotton planted with mechanica! 
power has increased from 20 percent to 
60 percent. The substitution of mechan 
ical power for animal power has made 
these gains possible, 

During the past two decades, the num 
ber of tractors on faims in this area 
has increased at a tremendous rate. Half 
of the tractors now in this area are on 
farms of less than 100 acres. But be 
cause of the large number of smail 
farms in the area, only about 10 percent 
of the farms with less than 50 acre 
tracto) 22 percent of those with 
100 acres have tractors. About 60 


have 
50 to 
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percent of those with more than 250 
acres have tractors. These data refer to 
owner operated tractors only. They do 
not include the many additional farms, 
both large and small, that are obtaining 
the use of tractor power and equipment 
for certain operations under various ten- 
ure arrangements, by rental agreements, 
and through custom work. 

Tractors and the types of equipment 
now on farms were largely responsible 
for this area’s making its maximum 
contribution to increased farm output 
during the World War II and the early 
post-war years. Mechanization, although 
only partial, was the answer to labor 
shortages during this period, 

Mechanization, coupled with better va- 
rieties, proper fertilization, better in- 
and disease control, and other im- 
proved practices, made its first big gair 
in this area during those years. In _re- 
cent years, the gain has been even great 
But, despite the progress that has 
been made in farm mechanization, let 
us not forget that as recently as the 
year 1950, a total of 50 percent of the 
farms in this area were still being op- 
erated with workstock. Two-fifths of 
these were one-horse farms. Forty per- 
cent of the farms in the Southeast are 
part-time or residential farms; many of 
these are operated with workstock. Of 
the commercial farms in the area, many 
of these also are operated with work 
But, in the main, commercial 


sect 


er. 


stock. 


Distribution of Farms by Size of Cotton 
(Source: 1 
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Georgia, 
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farmers that produce cotton as a major 
crop either own tractors or can obtain 
their use on a rental or custom basis fo 
most production operations. Those cot- 
ton producing farms that are still op 
erated with workstock are usually very 
small units and normally produce only 
a small share of the area’s salable prod- 
ucts. The number of such units is prob- 
ably much smaller today than it was in 
1950; in future years, the number will be 
even smaller. But we must remember that 
many of them are still here, and that 
some of them will continue to be here 
for many years to come. They should not 
and cannot be ignored if we are to serve 
the whole group of farmers in the area. 

This area, a part of the Old Cotton 
South, was long a man-and-mule cot- 
ton producing area. Many of us today 
think of commercial farming as a kind 
of business that requires much more 
capital, better management, and more 
mechanical and technical skill than is 
available on most workstock-operated 
farms. Shifting from  hand-and-muie 
operations to mechanically powered op- 
erations represents a drastic change. 
The Cotton South needs this type of 
change; it is gradually making the 
change; but to complete the transition 
will require a long period of time. This 
is as it should be. For, with this change 
must come changes in farm sizes, farm 
organizations, cropping systems, tenure 
arrangements, credit arrangements, pro 
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duction and marketing methods,  so- 
cial and institutional organizations, and 
a host of other factors. 


e Does Mechanization Pay? — Results of 
recent research work by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and the ex- 
periences of farmers themselves have 
demonstrated the technical feasibility of 
complete mechanization of cotton pro- 
duction and harvesting. (The one possi- 
ble exception is that of weed control). 
These same sources indicate some of the 
limitations of the economic feasibility of 
complete mechanization. For large com- 
mercial farms, complete mechanization 
has been and can continue to be profit- 
able. But, fcr the immediate future, the 
problem of maintaining the same mar- 
gin of profit that has been possible in 
recent years will be difficult. A major 
factor affecting profits in 1954 will be 
the effects of acreage restriction on 
costs of production, particularly for 
those farmers who have machines that 
are now operating on a narrow marg¢g nh 
or at the break-even point. Also affect 
ing profitableness will be the continuing 
price-cost squeeze that cotton farmers, 
like most other farmers, are already 
experiencing. These two points in par- 
ticular emphasize the importance of ii 
creased efficiency and lower costs of 
production in 1954 and future years. 

Research results also indicate the ex 
tent to which smaller farms can mech- 
anize their operations on a_ profitable 
hasis. At least two different studies, for 
example, have shown that for general 
farms in this area consisting of about 
30 acres of cropland and operated with 
family labor, workstock are a cheapei 
source of power than tractors. But, on 
these same farms, if family labor cannot 
handle most of the labor load, tracto 
power will normally be cheaper than 
workstock. Answering the question as to 
whether a tractor pays on a farm of 
any given size must be based on the 
conditions of that farm. Similarly, ques- 
tions as to the economic feasibility of 
various sizes, types, and kinds of ma- 
chinery and cquipment must be answered 
in terms of individual farms. The one 
person best qualified to answer such 
questions, and the person who must make 
the final decision as to whether to use 
or not to use a given piece of equipment, 
is the farmer himself. This is a_ point 
we often overlook. The farmer, of course, 
needs all the assistance and guidance 
we can provide, but we should never at- 
tempt to “sell him short.” Nor should 
we attempt to “oversell” him. The farm- 
er largely controls his profits through 
the decisions he makes. As an operatoi 
of a private, independent business, this 
is as it should be. His individual suc- 
cess or failure is largely his own re 
sponsibility. 

We have witnessed in the past two 
decades numerous and quite rapid de- 
velopments in the cultural methods now 
available for producing and harvesting 
cotton. These new techniques are being 
adopted where feasible. Among the ma- 
jor factors serving to retard their full 
adoption in the Southeast are small-sized 
farms, limited capital, prevailing tenure 
systems, and lack of adaptability of 
some of these items to conditions in the 
area. These obstacles are being over- 
come; all of them can be overcome. The 
progress made to date is an indication, 
however, that it will take time, addition- 
al research, additional and more inten- 
sive educational efforts, additional cap- 
ital, better farm management, and a 
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real desire on the part of farmers to purchase and/or utilize some of the ma- 










do the job that lies ahead. chines and associated technologies nee- 
et a essary for complete mechanization. Co- 
e Problems Are Opportunities In operative or joint ownership and use of- 
mechanizing cotton production and har- fer some opportunities. Custom work 
vesting, our biggest problems are our offers additional opportunities. Neither 
biggest opportunities, Our greatest econ- of these, however, is a dependable so- 
omies, lowest costs of production, and — jytion. 
highest rates of efficiency thus far at- Where small farms are partially mech- 





tained through complete mechanization ganized, they usually differ in a number 
have been on our larger units. As we of respects from non-mechanized small 
move down the scale of farm sizes, these farms. Among these differences, the 
advantages become less evident. On very partially mechanized small farms usually 
small units, they are often non-existent have the following: 













or are negative. Small units often can 1. A greater over-all productive ca 
use mechanical power and certain items pacity; 

of machinery and equipment profitably. 2. A higher over-all productive ef 
They cannot, with their present size ficiency, although power and machinery 
and with the size and cost of machin- efficiency may be lower; , 
ery now available to them, economically 3. A greater output per unit of labor; 
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4. Somewhat lower requirements for 
labor; 

5. Higher capital requirements and 
often higher operating costs; and 

6. A better opportunity for increasing 
incomes and profits. 

Operators of partially - mechanized 
small farms can better improve the 
quality of their field work and the time- 
liness of field operations. They have 
more flexibility in their organizational 
and operational procedures. They can 
expand their farm business. All of 
these call for increased managerial re- 
sponsibilities. 

To spread these kinds of benefits and 
advantages to larger numbers of our 
present small farms, however, we need 
to develop and perfect, in many cases, 
smaller, more flexible, and lower cost 
machinery and equipment. The farmer 
himself needs a larger operating unit, 
additional technical guidance and as- 
sistance (based on the results of scien- 
tific research), more adequate capital, 
and a number of associated social and 
institutional changes. 

As workstock farms continue to change 
to tractor farms, and as partial mech- 
anization becomes more nearly com- 
plete mechanization, a large part of the 
labor force now on farms in the South- 
east will not be needed in commercial 
agriculture. The continually expanding 
industrial and business developments in 
the Southeast will continue to provide 
off-farm employment opportunities to 
many of those full time workers who are 
released from the farm labor force by 
mechanization and associated technolog- 
ical developments. Still others will find 
employment in other fields both in the 
Southeast and in other part of the coun- 
try. Both those who remain on farms 
and those who leave the: farms should 
benefit and profit frédm this type of 
adjustment. 

But, with partial mechanization on 
small family operated farms, the labo: 
force released is usually family labor. 
This poses « somewhat different kind 
of problem. For, if this labor becomes 
idle as a result of mechanizing certain 
farm operations, but is still needed on 
the farm for other operations that re- 
quire seasonal hand labor, many of the 
advantages and benefits that should ac- 
crue from mechanization may not be 
realized. Circumstances such as_ these 
would indicate that some farmers would 
be better off not to mechanize. For those 
that do mechanize, however, it appears 
that their ultimate goal in mechanization 
should continue to be complete mechan- 
ization. 


e The Small Farm of the Future—As 
we continue, by working together, to 
take advantage of our opportunities in 
solving our problems, through mechan- 
ization and other technological advance- 
ments, the small farm of the future 
will become a larger farm than the 
small farm of today, It will be more ef 
ficient; it will have lower costs of pro- 
duction, a higher productive capacity, 
a higher level of income, and an im- 
proved living standard. These gains wil! 
be shared by the entire economy of the 
area—agriculture, industry, and_ busi- 
ness and their effects will be felt 
throughout the Cotton Belt and in the 
nation generally. We may yet see the 
day when the small family farms of the 
Southeast will again, in a highly com- 
petitive situation, offer the same 
healthy independence they formerly did 
plus a steady, dependable income. 
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